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HE resolutions adopted by the great Peace Conference, 
which met in New York, April 14 to 17, are so practical 

and so rational that they cannot fail to do much towards pro- 
moting the cause of international arbitration, and, therefore, 
diminishing the waste and suffering of unnecessary wars. It is 
a mistake, however, to consider war simply as a means of settling 
questions of rights arising between nations, asseemed to be the tacit 
assumption at the Peace Congress. To one who studies impar- 
tially the progress of human character and institutions, it is clear 
that war has performed functions of a much broader character. 
It has tended to develop certain traits in the individual. It has 
undoubtedly had an influence upon the physique of mankind, and 
it has often indirectly, yet powerfully, affected the character of 
institutions. Whether, apart from the suffering and loss which 
ever attend it, its social effects have, on the whole, been good 
or bad need not be considered in this place. The question is such 
a large one that we could hardly expect the most erudite book 
on the subject to lead to an absolutely convincing conclusion. 
Its effects in stimulating invention, and thus indirectly aiding 
industry, were set forth in an essay published in this Review ten 
years ago. Its influence upon evolution, especially the develop- 
ment of the individual, was treated at length by Schallmayer in 
his ““Vererbung und Auslese im Lebenslauf der Volker,” with the 
result, which, however, has been disputed by others, that war 


has, on the whole, weakened rather than strengthened mankind. 
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The influence of war upon institutions, especially upon the 
form of the government, is also familiar to all students of history. 
Miss Addams, in her stimulating work on “Newer Ideals of 
Peace,” attributes some of the faults of our municipal govern- 
ment to the survival of military ideals. Yet every historian 
knows how many institutions which make for liberty have indi- 
rectly been brought about by war. The Crusades, for instance, 
by drawing off and impoverishing the nobility, did much to fur- 
ther the development of municipal self-government in the Middle 
Ages. The power of the British House of Commons, the mother 
of modern representative assemblies, was doubtless increased by 
the need of money created by war. It was war which changed 
France from an empire into a republic; it was war which abol- 
ished slavery in the United States; while many important eco- 
nomic institutions, such as the establishment of a uniform system 
of currency in Germany and of a uniform bank note system in 
the United States, have been clearly traceable to the effects of 
war. 

The important point to consider now is not the purely theoreti- 
cal one whether the good things which we owe to war might have 
been brought about in the past through some other agency. If 
we concede that some good things have come out of war, the 
more practical question is, can we devise any method by which we 
may still secure these blessings in the future without the rough 
and elemental forces which war liberates? Let us imagine, for 
instance, that through a sudden development of ethical sense, or 
through some other agency of superlative power, Europe had 
decided to beat its swords into plowshares at the Treaty of 
Vienna, when the cost and destructiveness of war were perhaps 
more evident and more felt than at any time in European history 
since the Thirty Years’ War. We, of course, assume that civil 
war would, under these conditions, be considered quite as much 
an anachronism as international war. What would have hap- 
pened? France would probably have remained a reactionary 
monarchy. In the place of a strong German empire, with its 
wonderful economic development, its uniform currency and cus- 
toms houses, its beneficent laws for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the people, its diminishing death-rate due to better 
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sanitation, we might still have a loose collection of petty states, 
each with its small court, its own customs houses and taxes, its 
own system of currency and banking, its own policy with regard 
to highways, sanitation and industry. In the United States, 
leaving out of account altogether the accessions of territory 
brought about by the Mexican War, we should either have a 
country with slavery prevailing south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, or we should have had a peaceful separation of the States, 
instead of our Civil War, and the Southern Confederation exist- 
ing as a state based upon slave labor. To take but a single exam- 
ple, that of Germany,—is there any power short of war or the 
threat of war which might have been set in motion to overcome 
the petty particularism of the small states, and to make possible 
these economic institutions, without which the rapidly increasing 
population could hardly be adequately supported ? 

These are cases which international arbitration cannot touch. 
Prussia, e. g., could not have asked a tribunal to decide that the 
other German states should unite with it to form an empire, and 
make its king the emperor ex officio. Some stronger power is 
necessary to bring about the adjustment of legal institutions to 
expanding economic demands, and under a system of inter- 
national law which recognizes the independence of sovereignties, 
any small state may easily, by mere conservatism, thwart the 
legitimate demands of more progressive states for improved 
means of communication, for better sanitary conditions, or for a 
better form of government. Municipal law has provided for 
such cases of obstinacy on the part of the individual by the insti- 
tution of the law of eminent domain. If a land-owner insists on 
blocking a railroad by demanding an exorbitant price for the 
right of way, or refusing to sell, he can be expropriated. The 
same principle applies to some other public enterprises, and a bill 
has even been introduced into the Connecticut legislature giving 
this right to electric companies. Just how far and in what cases 
the individual property rights may be thus subordinated to the 
interests of the general public must depend upon conditions, 
which vary from time to time according to the progress of inven- 
tion, but some such subordination there must be in every modern 
state. 
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No such principle, however, is recognized in international law. 
Nothing but the old-fashioned application of force has thus far 
seemed sufficient to overcome the natural inertia of small and 
conservative states, and force them to adapt themselves to modern 
conditions of progress. It seems clear, therefore, that if ever the 
doors of the Temple of Janus are to be permanently closed, we 
must prepare ourselves to provide a substitute for the advantages 
which war in its rude and elemental way has hitherto conferred 
upon the world by arousing the lethargy of the conservative 
states, and giving those that are progressive an opportunity for 
expansion. 

There must be not only an international police force, such as 
has been advocated by some of the speakers at the Peace Con- 
gress, but there must also be a kind of an international law of 
eminent domain, by which individual states may be prevented 
in an emergency from standing in the way of the progress 
demanded by others. For this we need not merely a court of 
arbitration, but literally a “parliament of man,” a “federation 
of the world.” 


There is an inspiration in the very title of the Sage Foundation 
“to improve social and living conditions.’’ A standard is set for 
future givers in the breadth and elasticity of the terms defining 
the purpose and methods of the trust. The ten millions of dollars 
given by Mrs. Russell Sage are entrusted to a board of trustees 
with apparently full power to use the income in any manner that 
may seem to them wise for the purpose indicated. The magni- 
tude of the gift is impressive when we compare it with the sums 
devoted to other purposes. Exactly the same sum, for instance, 
was given by Mr. Carnegie to establish the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, but this Institution embraces all knowledge as its 
province. The sum is larger than the entire property of our 
oldest universities a generation ago. Very wisely the statement 
issued by Mrs. Sage, enumerating the means to be used, begins 
with “research, publication, education,” indicating the scientific 
and careful method which is to be pursued, though the statement 
also considers “the establishment and maintenance of charitable 
and beneficial activities, agencies and institutions, and the aid of 
any such activities, agencies and institutions already established.” 
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This very breadth might lead many a well-meaning board of 
trustees into a policy which would dissipate the income of the 
fund in experiments, and so subdivide its uses as to make it inef- 
fective. The character of the board of eight, however, which 
includes such men and women as Robert W. DeForest and Miss 
Helen Gould of New York, Daniel C. Gilman and John M. 
Glenn of Baltimore, is a sufficient guarantee that, for the present 
at least, the best thought that wisdom and experience can suggest 
will be applied to the administration of the trust. It is apparently 
the intention of the board to move slowly, and to get as much 
light as possible before doing anything. Indeed it would seem 
as if, before undertaking even an investigation, it would be well 
to ascertain what kind of investigation is likely to prove most 
fruitful. Fortunately, the field for investigation is broad enough 
to attract the most ambitious scholar. Though poverty, vice, and 
crime are familiar incidents of life, and have been for centuries, 
we still lack a really full, impartial, and comprehensive investiga- 
tion into the causes of these evils. A valuable work would be 
done if such a statistical investigation, covering of necessity 
limited areas, but covering these carefully, and covering areas 
typical of different economic and social conditions, could be made. 
Indeed, some such investigation seems to be suggested as one of 
the very first things to be undertaken in the statement which has 
been published. 

There is another important field of research which lies very 
near at hand, and which is still unworked. It would be very 
desirable to find out how much is expended every year in a given 
community for various charitable and philanthropic purposes, such 
as the care of the sick and of children, the help of the poor, pro- 
vision for kindergartens, day nurseries, etc. While it is possible 
to ascertain how much is expended by the city, county, or State, 
for these purposes, there are few, if any, communities in which 
it is possible to state with accuracy how large an expenditure is 
made by the churches, philanthropic societies, and individuals. 
The casual almsgiving of one person to another are, of course, 
beyond the field of vision of the statistician, but it would be pos- 
sible to ascertain pretty closely the amount of philanthropic 
expenditure made by organizations in a given city. If we could 
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once know more accurately the causes of ignorance, poverty, and 
vice, and find out what efforts are already being made to deal 
with them, we should have knowledge that would be of great 
value not only to the trustees of the Sage Foundation, but also to 
all potential givers. 

One effect of this foundation, which has an immediate interest 
for our universities, should be mentioned. It can hardly fail to 
considerably increase the demand for trained economists. In this 


respect it is significant of the trend of events in our country. A — 


generation ago there was a comparatively limited field for eco- 
nomic work, excepting in the teaching departments of our uni- 
versities, and even in these there were comparatively few teachers 
below the rank of professor. Occasionally an economist like the 
late Francis A. Walker was put at the head of the Census Bureau, 
but even he was only borrowed from academic life, and returned 
to it as soon as the enumeration was completed. Now there is 
a steady demand for trained economists and sociologists entirely 
outside of the teaching profession. For some years the larger 
charity organization societies have chosen such men as their active 
secretaries; the social settlements have been glad to make use of 
them; the government is now demanding more and more such 
men for work in the Departments at Washington and for mem- 
bership on various State commissions. The Carnegie Institution 
of Washington and the Sage Foundation have added to this 
demand, and will, we hope, in time be in a position to offer reason- 
able and secure salaries to those who devote themselves to their 
work. Here is a rapidly growing field of activity, which should 
attract the best men in the academic world, and which at the same 
time puts a new responsibility upon the universities to supply the 
talent and training which these new careers demand. 


The labor problems which are now troubling the government 
of France have more than a local interest, and involve broader 
issues than those raised by an ordinary strike for higher wages 
or shorter hours. Their significance can hardly be appreciated 
except in the light of the development of the law of associations 
in France. 
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At the time of the French Revolution the principle was adopted 
that there should be no state within a state, and, therefore, al! 
associations of persons of the same trade were prohibited, and 
even temporary combinations of laborers might be punished by 
imprisonment and fine under Article 426 of the Penal Code. The 
French were very slow in modifying these restrictions, and 
though professional associations were tolerated under the Second 
Empire, it was not until 1884 that a general trade union law was 
passed permitting associations of persons engaged in the same 
trade without the authorization of the police, and giving them 
corporate rights on compliance with very simple terms. Under 
this law ordinary wage-receivers are now at liberty to form 
unions and to strike if they see fit. But the Penal Code in 
Article 126 prohibits combinations among the functionaries of 
the state to stop work in such a way as to hinder the performance 
of any service. Thus, while strictly professional associations 
have been permitted in the civil service, it has been held by the 
authorities that government employees could not form trade 
unions, the purpose of which might be to inaugurate strikes. 
Now, however, not only the letter carriers and other employees 
of the government have claimed the right of combination as one 
of the fundamental rights of man, but even the school teachers 
have joined in the movement. As a consequence, the government 
has introduced a bill, the purpose of which is, while clearly defin- 
ing the rights of associations formed among public functionaries, 
to absolutely prohibit them from going on strike. 

Monsieur Clemenceau, the Prime Minister, has clearly told the 
office-holders that in entering the service of the state they acquire 
certain privileges, such as fixity of tenure, regular promotion, 
gratuitous schooling for their children, reduced rates on the 
railroads, pensions, etc., and that these rights involve on their 
part certain obligations, among them such a loyalty to the service 
as will prevent them from wantonly crippling the government 
for their own private profit. He shows that they owe it equally 
to their profession, to republican ideals, and to the country to 
oppose the principles of the general federation of labor which 
tries to excite class hatred and breach of trust, and praises 
“sabotage.” This latter method seems to be a French refinement 
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of the familiar ca’canny method of some of the English trade 
unions, and shows itself in any device by which a person charged 
with a duty or errand can surreptitiously neglect it. An example 
is found in the practice of the errand boys of pastry cooks, who, 
on delivering a fish garnished with crabs to a customer, put the 
crabs in their pockets and decline to deliver them, until they have 
received a fee. What gives the episode a peculiar and somewhat 
humorous aspect is that Monsieur Clemenceau, who, as minister, 
is trying to maintain discipline in the service, is forced to eat his 
own words by the agitators, who bombard him with the very 
speeches which he made but a few years ago as a radical jour- 
nalist and Senator. 

A more serious feature is the bearing which the whole move- 
ment has upon socialistic theory. According to the familiar 
formula of Marx, the whole wage system is but a clever device 
by which the owner of capital is able to filch from the worker a 
portion of his product to be turned into profits and interest. If 
this injustice is to be done away with, the private ownership and 
management of capital must be abolished, and the state become 
the sole employer of labor and the one captain of industry. If 
this should be brought to pass, then it is clear that the state could 
never tolerate any strike, since the one excuse for strikes would 
be done away with. Moreover, if the state were the sole employer, 
a strike against the state would bring about a general stoppage 
of production. 

Yet the present strike movement is instigated precisely by the 
socialists themselves, who thus discredit the very employer and 
very method of employment for which they are in theory striving. 
This object lesson has a particular value at the present time, when 
playing with socialism seems to have become even in our country 
quite popular among certain well meaning people. Those who 
associate the term with altruism should not fail to realize what its 
spirit and temper are in the countries in which it appears as a 
full-fledged, aggressive, political party. There the “native hue” 
of revolution is not “sicklied o’er with the pale cast” either of 
thought or of benevolence, but socialists still celebrate the anni- 
versary of the Paris Commune as something to be proud of. 
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THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 
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I. 


OT long ago I spent an evening with a friend, a collector 
of books and prints relating to the American revolution. 
As he was pointing out his bibliographical rarities, his collec- 
tions bearing on the events in that memorable struggle for inde- 
pendence, what impressed me particularly was a large number 
of contemporary publications relating to the so-called Boston 
massacre. How rare or how valuable those books were, I do 
not know. What I do know is that the popular indignation 
aroused by the shooting of those five men was a rare and pre- 
cious event in human history. The future of such a people was 
established and secured. 
A nation with such historical traditions, a society with such 
a profound respect for human life is, naturally enough, laboring 
under great difficulties when it tries to understand and assimilate 
news brought to it from Russia. We reason in the light of our 
own personal or historical experience. And when the American 
public is confronted by an attitude so totally unlike its own, by 
events and situations which wholly contradict all their possible 
experience, it cannot look upon them as real. Its attitude is like 
that of children towards fairy tales. “It is true, but it happens 
only in a story.” 
Thousands of cases could be cited to prove that absolute dis- 
regard of human life is still characteristic of the whole Russian 
military and civil bureaucracy; a single one will suffice as an 
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illustration. Only this minute, while writing these lines, I 
receive a packet of Russian newspapers. On the front page of 
the paper first in order I notice the following paragraph: 

“The characteristic feature of the autocratic bureaucracy is 
contempt for the human being if he is not a prince, a count, a 
high official, or a wealthy man. This contempt for the common 
people shows itself everywhere, in all the petty details of our 
régime. But perhaps nowhere did it take so disgusting a form 
as in the following case just published in the newspapers. The 
chief of the commissary, Lieutenant General Parchevski, has sent 
the following characteristic telegram to the commander of the 
12th East Siberian Regiment of Fusiliers: “To avoid losses to 
the treasury, I authorize you to feed the regiment on the cattle 
suspected of having the pest.’ ’”? 

Such instances could be quoted ad infinitum, but it is not a 
catalogue of crimes and atrocities committed by the Russian 
government we are compiling. It is our object rather to consider 
the fundamental problems, the crucial points of Russia’s agrarian 
movement. But these two considerations are vitally connected. 
The Russian agrarian movement could not be comprehended 
without an understanding of the government’s contempt for 
human life; on the other hand, this very attitude of the govern- 
ment and the Russian bureaucracy toward human life is caused 
and conditioned by the outlawed and servile situation of the 
peasantry. 

Serfdom was abolished in 1861. Let us consider for a 
moment this so-called abolition of serfdom. First of all, a word 
about the Russian nobility. The old feudal aristocracy was 
practically exterminated by the first Russian autocrat, Ivan the 
Terrible. The Russian landed nobility were men of service. 
From the middle of the 18th century they were under no obliga- 
tion to serve the state. But tradition on the one hand and 
economic necessity on the other, forced almost all of the nobility 
into service. There was no primogeniture in Russia and the 
estates, as a rule, were not large. Land per se was practically 
worthless, an estate being valued according to the number of serfs 
attached to it. One, therefore, did not estimate the wealth of 
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a man by the number of acres of which he was in possession, but 
by the number of “‘souls” he owned. It was against the tradi- 
tions of the Russian nobility to occupy themselves with commer- 
cial enterprises, but such as did exist depended entirely upon serf 
labor. 

The labor of the serfs was, therefore, the primary source of 
the nobleman’s income. Government and nobility were practi- 
_ cally identical. The Tsar was the first and the wealthiest noble- 
man. All officials from the highest to the lowest, with the 
exception of petty scribes, non-commissioned officers, etc., were 
noblemen. All the organs of state were, therefore, in the hands 
of the serf-owning class. But on February 19, 1861, we are 
told, the Russian government abolished serfdom, and bestowed 
upon the freed peasant land allotments. It looked like an extra- 
ordinary act of class-generosity, but there is one circumstance 
that disturbs this idyll. 

The Russian peasantry refused the abolition offered them. 
“Freedom” had to be introduced with the help of the military. 
In the official “Short History of the Activity of the Department 
of Interior for the 25 years, 1855-1880,” we read that in the 
first two years after the publication of the Abolition Act, from 
February 19, 1861, to February 19, 1863, the Department of 
Interior had to suppress more than 1100 agrarian riots. Only 
serious cases are registered here. Asa matter of fact there was 
trouble on almost every estate. 

The final arrangements between landlord and peasant could 
take place either by mutual agreement on the part of both con- 
tracting parties, or upon the one-sided demand of the landlord. 
The “mutual agreement” as a matter of fact, under existing 
circumstances, amounted to successful pressure brought to bear 
on the peasant by the landlord and the local administration. 
The one-sided demand of the landlord was the last resort against 
the desperate and extreme stubbornness of the peasant. Up to 
January 1, 1877, 61,784 abolition contracts between peasant- 
communes and landlords were made, of which 21,598 (35%) 
were arranged by “mutual agreement,’ and 40,186 (65%) upon 
demand of the respective landlords.' 

*See Simkhovitch, Die Feldgeneinschaft in Russland, Jena 1898, p. 253. 
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Such was the attitude of the peasant body toward the “free- 
dom” granted them. 


Il. 


The fall of Sebastopol was similar in its effect upon Russia 
to the debacle on the fields of Manchuria. The Crimean cam- 
paign was, like any war, a test of efficiency, and it became clear 
to every Russian patriot that the nation must strike out on a new 
path or sink to the level of an Oriental power. A poor, back- 
ward, agricultural country, whose economy was based on serf- 
dom, where justice was sold to the highest bidder, where the 
officialdom was proverbially corrupt,—how could such a country 
line up with its powerful, civilized, industrially developed neigh- 
bors? It was clear that no real reform was possible in Russia 
so long as serfdom existed; the abolition of serfdom became 
therefore the first care of Alexander II. 

There was also another reason for undertaking this reform. 
Russia has had two great peasant wars; one in the 17th century 
under the leadership of Ryazin, the other in the 18th century 
under Pugatchoff. Both were fearful jacqueries. No quarter 
was given to landlords or officials. The latter of these wars was 
of such magnitude, that at one time it looked as if the govern- 
ment of Catherine II would be unable to cope with it. They 
were both quenched in blood. But the menace continued and 
the government could not close its eyes to the fact that it was 
resting upon a volcano. The peasantry reminded the government 
of its existence only too often. In the reign of Nicholas I the 
government had to deal with not less than 556 agrarian riots. 
And, notwithstanding the extreme severity with which such 
movements were treated, they did not seem to subside. Thus we 
know of 
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Tsar Alexander II, as early as March, 1856, in his address to 
the nobility of Moscow, said: “It is better to abolish serfdom 


?Semevski, AXrestianski Vopros v Kossit, vol. ii, p. 571-605. 
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from above, than wait until it abolishes itself from below.”’ But 
Alexander II wanted the abolition of serfdom to take place with- 
out damaging the nobility. In opening the sessions of the 
Council of the Empire on January 28, 1861, he made the follow- 
ing statement : 

“In my travels through Russia, in receiving the nobles, I have 
pointed out my attitude towards the problem that interests us all. 
I have said everywhere, that the reform can not take place with- 
out some sacrifices on their part, but that I shall endeavor to 
make such sacrifices as little burdensome as possible for them. 
I expect, gentlemen, that in considering the draft now before the 
Council of the Empire, you will become convinced that everything 
possible was done to safeguard the interests of the nobility.” * 

Yet it is obvious that Alexander II, more than any of those that 
were at work on the abolition law, was anxious to improve the 
economic situation of the peasantry. Doing their utmost, then, 
so to frame the law as to safeguard the interests of the landlords, 
they did not consider that out in the country, far from the influ- 
ences of the capital, considerations of state would not count; that 
the desire of every landlord would be rather to gain than to lose 
by the new law; that in the actual execution and practical realiza- 
tion of the law in all the technical adjustments of it, the peasantry 
would be at the mercy of the landlord class supported by the local 
administration. Many things were not foreseen, many things 
could not be foreseen. Who, for instance, could foresee that 
gentlemen of honor, who in adjusting their relations with the 
peasantry refused to be crooked and who lived up to the dictates 
of their consciences, would be regarded by the local administration 
as dangerous elements, and would be exiled from the community ? 
Because—such was the argument of the administration,—these 
actions of individual noblemen made their neighbors’ peasants 
envious and dissatisfied. This attitude of the administration has 
not yet become a thing of the past. From a Russian newspaper 
of July 6, 1906, we see that the Governor of the Province of 
Saratoff had inquired in Petersburg what was to be done with a 
certain noble landlord named Minkh, who had peacefully adjusted 
difficulties between himself and the neighboring peasants, and 


‘Ivanyoukoff, Padenie Krepostnago prava v Rossii, St. Petersburg, 1882, p. 401. 
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had failed to call out the mounted police and the Cossacks, when 
the peasants presented their demands. 

Before we point out the effects of the abolition act, it is perhaps 
well to say a few words about the character of Russian serfdom. 
Serfs were property, christened, baptized property. The rela- 
tions of the masters towards their serfs naturally differed. Some 
masters were cruel, some kind. But the kindest landlord would 
have been just as much astonished to hear that his serfs were 
human beings with sensitive personalities like himself, as your 
country neighbors would be did you see fit to tell them that their 
farm horses and cows have immortal souls. 

Here is an illustration : 

“*Why is it, General, that the number of “souls” on your 
estate increases so slowly? You probably do not look after their 
marriages.’ 

“A few days later the general ordered that a list of all the 
inhabitants of his village should be brought him. He picked out 
from this list the names of the boys who had attained the age of 
eighteen and of the girls just past sixteen,—these being the legal 
ages for marriage in Russia. Then he wrote, ‘John to marry 
Anna, Paul to marry Parashka’, and soon. . . . The wed- 
dings, he added, must take place in ten days, the next Sunday 
but one.””” 

So much for the personal relations. The economic relations 
can be characterized not as an “expropriation” of the peasant 
lands, but as an “appropriation” of the peasant labor. There 
were two systems of serf economy. One was that of the 
“obrok,” the other that of the “barshchina.”” The former was 
typical on state domains, the latter being the prevailing form on 
the private estates. 

» Rel,” ..4. 

*P. Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revolutionist, London, 1899, v. i, p. 59-60. In 
the first few chapters of Prince Kropotkin’s remarkable autobiography the reader 
will find an admirable description of the ‘‘ good old times.” Russian literature 
is very rich in such descriptive material relating to serfdom. Unfortunately very 
few of such books have been translated into English. However, the reader can 
find excellent descriptions in Turgenieff’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a Hunter,” and in the 
autobiography of the famous Russian woman-mathematician—Sonia Kovalevski— 
both translated into English. 
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“Obrok” on the state domains meant but a tax or rent imposed 
upon the peasantry for the use of the land. On private estates 
if the landlord let peasants go on “obrok” he gave them all his 
land, but exacted from them all he possibly could, leaving the 
peasants that minimum without which their continued existence 
and that of the farm stock would have been impossible. But 
as a rule, the landlord preferred the “obrok’” system only in 
so-called industrial regions, where the peasantry occupied itself 
with some sort of domestic industry as well as agriculture. In 
such cases the “obrok” collected by the landlord exceeded, of 
course, the agricultural income of the peasantry. 

The prevailing system of economy on the private estates was 
the “barshchina.”” Under this system the landlord would divide 
his land into two parts. One part, just large enough to insure 
the minimum of subsistence for them, was left to his peasants. 
The major part was reserved for the landlord. The peasant, as 
a rule, worked three days on the master’s fields, and three on the 
peasant fields. 

In the eighteenth century, when all noblemen were obliged 
to serve the state, the “obrok’’ system prevailed on private 
estates. Let us suppose you are such a landlord and own one 
hundred souls (i.e., male serfs) and, let us say, 2500 acres of 
land. Since your serfs are on the “obrok’’ system, you will 
see to it that every serf family has a land allotment, and since 
you are dividing among them all your land the allotment will be 
25 acres per male serf. Some years later you will find that your 
serf population has increased. You own 125 souls. Your land, 
however, has no natural tendency to increase. The 25 addi- 
tional souls you can not sell, the law prohibits the sale of souls 
without land. You, therefore, as a matter of course, order your 
peasants to provide the 25 additional souls with Jand. In other 
words, you order a redivision of your land, alloting to each of 
your male serfs not 25 but 20 acres. The same thing you will 
do if your peasants are working on the “barshchina’’ system. 
If you divide your land so as to leave one part of it for the 
subsistence of your serfs, the other for your own use, unless 
you are an exception, you will not be likely to decrease your own 
field because the serf population has increased. If you should 
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do so you will lose rather than gain by the increase of the peasant 
population. But since you have to do something you will order 
a redivision of the peasant land. In the course of time you will 
not need to bother about any such details; your serfs will attend 
to it themselves, from time to time readjusting their landhold- 
ings so as to provide the increased serf population with land. 

Thus we see the village community to be a natural outcome 
of serfdom as it existed on private estates. On the state 
domains the government very soon followed the practices of the 
private landlord, and we see the government forcing the village 
community system upon millions of peasants during the first 
half of the 19th century.1. Under conditions of serfdom, the 
landlords on their estates and the crown on its domains could 
introduce any economic organization they saw fit. But it was 
a naive and unconscious monstrosity to base the work of aboli- 
tion from the very start on the principle of “freeing” com- 
munes but not men. In other words, not the individual but the 
commune was to receive land and pay taxes, under a several and 
joint liability. The commune was to distribute the land and 
collect the taxes as it should see fit. Was it folly on the part of 
the government to adopt such a course? Not in the least; from 
the governmental point of view no other course was open. 

One must remember that it was not a revolution that was 
freeing the serfs; here was not an armed people demanding 
its own rights. The government, i. e., the bureaucracy, every 
member of which belonged to the serf-owning class, saw that a 
change must take place; otherwise Russia’s development was 
impossible and her very national existence at stake. But there 
certainly was no disposition to harm the nobility through such a 
change. The government announced its intention to free the 
person of the serf without compensation to its owner. How 
could that be done without harming the serf-owner? Very 
simply: the peasant was to be freed not as a landless prole- 
tarian, but with land. For each land allotment the peasant was 
to pay a redemption tax. The peasant’s payment for the land 
‘A short history of the Russian village community the reader can find in the 


author’s article ‘‘ Mir,” in Conrad's Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 2d 
edition, vol. iv. 
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could, of course, be so arranged that while it was nominally a 
land tax it was actually also a tax on the person of the peasant, 
a redemption tax for his freedom. And that is precisely what 
was done. As I have pointed out elsewhere,! even the govern- 
mental statistical data show that the taxes imposed on the freed 
peasant were two, three, four, in certain localities even over six 
times as high as all possible income that could be derived from 
the land. The land tax, therefore, rested nominally on the land 
only, but actually on the income earned by the peasant family 
as farm hands, factory workers, tradesmen, etc. Now if the 
government had actually freed the person of the peasant, such 
taxes could never have been collected. The peasant would have 
left to the government the land and would have run away. But 
by subjecting the peasant to the commune under several and 
joint liability and making the commune responsible for the taxes, 
the government achieved its aim. The peasant could not leave 
the commune, could not go anywhere without a pass, which was 
not given unless the taxes were paid. Moreover, the commune 
could administer corporal punishment; it could flog out, or beat 
out taxes. This was the great reform, the abolition of serfdom. 
Like so many other reforms of the great Empire des facades it 
was enacted with pomp and splendor, but in substance it offered a 
magna mutatio loci non ingenii; the bureaucracy became lord 
of the peasant in the place of his former master, the nobility. 

If the 1100 agrarian riots are not sufficient to show the 
attitude of the peasantry toward the abolition act, a little incident 
that took place in the province of Vladimir may illuminate the 
situation. On February 19, 1867, all the peasants of a certain 
village in this province who, until then, had paid their taxes 
regularly and were models of Russian civic virtue, i. e., of dumb 
submission to the authorities, started an exodus from the village. 
An inquiry of the authorities into the matter brought to light 
a very curious interpretation of a recent imperial manifesto. 
On account of some happy family event the Emperor had issued 

1For statistical and other information on the subject see Simkhovitch, Zhe 
Russian Peasant and Autocracy, Pol. Sc. Quarterly, vol. xxi, No. 4, pp. 569-595; 


Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland, Jena 1898, pp. 212-298; ‘‘ Bauernbereiung in 
Russland,” in Conrad’s Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 2d edition, vol. 


ii, pp. 399-423. 
2 
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a manifesto pardoning the crimes of some, commuting the pun- 
ishments of others, and reducing the terms of all convicts who 
had been sentenced to penal servitude. This manifesto the 
peasants of the said village immediately applied to themselves: 
“if penal servitude is meant it applies to us; therefore, authori- 
ties, keep your land, and let us go. Our term of punishment 
is over.”’ Thus it was that the peasantry regarded its 
“freedom.” 

Professor Janson, the famous Moscow statistician, in his 
investigation concerning these peasant land allotments and taxes, 
came to much the same conclusion. He says that in but few 
provinces was the situation of the peasants improved, while in 
many it was much worse than before the abolition act. Taking 
the empire as a whole the peasantry was economically better off 
during the period of serfdom.? 


III. 


There is an old Russian saying: “If you sow a wind you 
will reap a tempest.’ That is what has happened in Russia. The 
abolition of serfdom diminished the land-holdings of the 
peasantry 20%; their taxes and payments were considerably 
increased; they were set free with allotments insufficient to main- 
tain themselves and their farm stock. Education, which might 
have increased the productivity of their labor and their fields, 
was suppressed for political reasons. 

“Slow and refined poison more terrible than fire and sword,’* 
that was autocracy’s view of education.* Entirely at the mercy 


"See Vestnik Evropi 1870, N. 3, p. 420; also Oseroff, Zemelni Vopros v 
Rossii, p. 14. 

* Yanson, Ofyt statisticheskago izsledovania okrestianskikh nadelakh i plateshakh 
(2d edition, St. Petersburg, 1881), pp. 38-40; 73-75. 

5 Leontyeff, Vostok, Rossta t Slovianstvo, vol. ii, p. 45. 

*Idem. ‘ Russia's illiteracy is therefore Russia’s good fortune” (vol. ii, p. 9). 
‘*Since the Crimean War everything has tended to Europeanize Russia, and if 
she has been saved from the fate it is due to the common people and to a large 
extent to their illiteracy. But let a man dare straightforwardly and sincerely 
doubt the value of public schools! Let a man say that it is still very questionable 
if it is necessary or truly useful to teach the people, the liberals would laugh at 
you” (v. ii, p. 133). Also Simkhovitch, ‘‘ An Interpretation of Russian Auto- 
cracy,” in Zhe Jnternational Quarterly, 1904, October N., p. 4-6 ff. 
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of the bureaucracy, the peasantry remained economically depend- 
ent upon their landlords. The peasant was compelled by want 
to rent additional land from the landlord at any price, to work 
on the landlord’s field at the lowest wage, so as not to perish 
from starvation. The landlord, on the other hand, was anxious to 
keep the peasant in this condition of dependence; therefore his 
opposition to the colonization of Siberia and to the migration of 
the peasants. And the government reflected but the wishes of 
the landlord class. 

R. G. Terner, one of the highest Russian officials, a member 
of the Council of the Empire, frankly acknowledges the reasons 
why the government so long systematically opposed colonization. 

“Single individuals may sacrifice, out of higher motives, their 
own interests to the common weal; but the attitude of social 
classes toward economic problems has been always and every- 
where selfish. That is why the landlord class was hostile 
towards a colonization policy; and since it was the most influ- 
ential class, its attitude found expression in the governmental 
tendencies. What in the days of serfdom was a matter of 
course and a necessity, appeared after 1861 as an extremely 
dangerous affair, which not only was not to be encouraged but 
was to be suppressed by every means. The question of peasant 
migration was classed as a revolutionary one: no well-meaning, 
conservative man was to touch it.’ 

In an economically untenable position from the very start, 
the situation of the peasantry was bound to go from bad to 
worse. 

On November 16, 1901, an imperial commission was appointed 
to investigate the economic conditions of the peasantry. 

These governmental data, always over-optimistic, show us that 
first of all, with the increase of the population, the land allot- 
ments of the peasantry naturally enough diminished. Through- 
out the 50 provinces of European Russia the average land allot- 
ment pro male peasant was: 


Nii n.2k55a vebussase 4.8 dessiatines? 
ER ee ea 3.5 
BQO. 2... cccccccccccces 2.6 


'Terner, Gosudarstvo i Zemleviadente, vol. ii, p. 119-120. 
* Dessiatine = 2.7 acres. 
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The tax arrears were gradually mounting and increasing in 
spite of the none too gentle methods of the Russian tax collector. 
The arrears in per cent. to yearly tax: 


1871I- 1876— T881- 1886- 18gI- 1896- 


1875 1880 1885 18g0 1895 1g00 

Eastern provinces........... 66 104 86 306 408 399 

Central Volga provinces..... 7 16 79 140 315 388 
Central agricultural provinces : 

Southeastern group.......... 7 24 46 48 128 147 

Northwestern group......... 13 Ig 46 18 99 177 


In certain localities, as for instance in the province of Oren- 
burg, the tax arrears mounted as high as 772%.' With the 
increase of the tax arrears went the decrease of farm stock and 
farm horses on the peasant farms. 

Throughout European Russia there were on each 1000 farms 


Farm horses. Farm stock. 
In 1870 1329 9329 
1888 1220 8345 
1890 1180 7294 
1g00 920 6474? 


The percentage of farms without horses gradually increased 
from 26.9 in 1882 to 32.2 in 1896; the proportion of farms with 
three and more horses decreased from 21.7 in 1888 to 17.5 in 
1896.° Still greater was the decrease in the number of small 
stock like pigs, sheep, etc. It decreased from 5469 heads on 
each 1000 farms in 1870 to 3459 heads in 1900.* 

Already in the nineties, an admirable statistical investigation 
under supervision of Professors Posnikoff and Tchuproff 
brought to light the fact that only 8.9% of the Russian peas- 
antry have enough grain and field products to feed themselves 
and their stock. The Russian peasantry could then be divided 
into three groups: 

The first group without sufficient grain for their own subsist- 
ence—45,358,078 peasants or 70.7%. 

! Materiali Visochaishe uchrezhdennoi 16 Noiabria gor, g. Kommissii, St. Peters- 


burg, 1903, vol. iii, pp. 246-247. 
® Materiali, etc., vol. i, p. 209. *Ibid. vol. i, p. 211. ‘Ibid. vol. iii, p. 212 ff. 
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The second group with enough grain for their subsistence, 
but not enough for purposes of fodder—13,083,410 or 20.4%. 

The third group with a surplus over and above the necessary 
food and fodder—5,715,513 or 8.9%. 

We see that in a great majority of cases, the peasant’s own 
means of subsistence on his allotment of land fell below the mini- 
mum essential for bare existence. This condition of affairs 
could have but two results. Either the peasant must starve, or 
he must be willing to give all the spare time and labor of himself 
and his farm stock to his landlord to make up this food deficit. 
What actually took place was a combination of these alternatives. 
The peasant starved more or less all the time and at the same time 
he was selling the labor of himself, his family and his horse, at a 
rate which no classical economist ever dreamed of. There was 
no Lassalie’s “iron law of wages’ for the Russian peasant, no 
such western luxuries for the Empire of the Tsar. Man and 
child and horse worked pro rata not for the minimum cost 
of maintenance, but often for a fifth of it or less; it depended 
upon the food deficit, that was to be made up. 

The same conditions naturally governed land rent. The 
results were twofold: chronic starvation with intervals of acute 
famine on one hand; on the other, growing dependence upon the 
landlord, the development of a peonage system, and the increase 
of bitter hostility towards the landlord class. 

There is a tendency on the part of some to represent the Rus- 
sian famines, as for instance the one which is raging in 35 Russian 
provinces at present, as calamities of Nature. This is mislead- 
ing. Underfeeding, bordering on starvation, is the Russian 
peasant’s normal status quo. Acute famine with scurvy and 
death in its train is often but the result of an insignificant falling 
off of the crop. That the peasant class is physically degenerat- 
ing and deteriorating from year to year is an open secret. Even 
the governmental records cannot fail to indicate. Take, for 
instance, the statistics showing the number of those exempt from 
military service on account of disease, insufficient height and 
other physical defects. 
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PERCENTAGE OF RecrUITS REJECTED FOR PuHysICAL DEFECTS THROUGHOUT 
THE 50 PROVINCES OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 


1874-83 1884-93 1894-01 
6.4 7-7 10.3 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that, since the Russian army 
has grown twice as rapidly as the country’s population, the 
requirements have become much less stringent. Men who would 
have been rejected some years ago are now pressed into the ser- 
vice. Therefore, the increase in the percentage of the rejected 
shown by this table does not fully express the growing physical 
deterioration of the people. 

Parallel to the economic and physical deterioration of the 
peasant goes his growing dependence upon the neighboring land- 
lord. ‘The peasant can never clear himself from indebtedness to 
the local landlord and, being so dependent on the landlord, he is 
compelled to do all sorts of work.” “Accordingly,” a Russian 
authority on the subject, M. Lipski, tells us, “there can be no 
question that the renting of single dessiatines of land is in the 
hands of the landlord a powerful means of lowering wages.” ... 
“There can scarcely be any question as to the fact that the rent- 
ing of single dessiatines in the province of Tombav has lost long 
ago its rental character; it should not be looked upon as one of 
the very hardest forms of labor contract. At the same time it is 
perfectly clear what role is played by the land that is leased out 
in dessiatines. It is an instrument through which the free peasant 
becomes a serf, who is giving his labor on conditions dictated 
by want.”? 

The peasant is expected to pay the abnormally high rent not in 
money, but in labor, which is rated as a rule 50% below the very 
low standard wage. Such a system of peonage and chronic star- 
vation has not tended to promote among the peasantry a good 
feeling toward the landlord class, nor could such economic con- 
ditions be exactly regarded as a stable and permanent foundation 
for a civil society. It, therefore, took no prophet to foresee that 
something was likely to happen; there were signs and premoni- 
tions as early as 1902. 


‘Lipski, Ceny na rabotchia ruki pri zablagovernennom nairne, St. Petersburg, 
1902, pp. 107-112. 
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In the middle of March, 1902, the peasantry in some counties 
of the provinces of Poltava and Kharkoff started an agrarian 
movement on a rather extensive scale. They were starving. The 
movement began by their appeal to the neighboring landlords for 
free food and fodder. The landlords naturally refused. There- 
upon, on March 28, a few hundred peasants went to one of the 
estates of the “Russian”? Duke Mecklenburg-Strelitz and helped 
themselves to several thousand poods' of potatoes. The same 
thing happened on about 100 estates in the provinces of Poltava 
and Kharkoff. From some of the estates they took only grain 
for food and fodder; in others, they occasionally drove away 
horses and cattle or helped themselves to agricultural machinery; 
a number of manors they handled more roughly—pulling them to 
pieces, and burning five or ten. 

The government applied the usual remedy—merciless flog- 
ging—and stationing Cossacks there, who spent the time in the 
wholesale raping of peasant women.” In this connection Prince 
Obolensky, the Governor of Kharkoff, became especially famous. 
He ordered the peasants to be flogged regardless of whether they 
had taken part in the movement or not. According to the descrip- 
tion of his activity given by Prince Gregory Volkonski, he 
ordered even an innocent deacon to be flogged. And when the 
latter protested, saying that he was a servant of the Church, and 
that it was against the law to flog him, the Governor is said to 
have told the Cossacks, ‘““Flog him now, I will look into the law 
later.”* Finally, a contribution of 800,000 rubles, to cover the 
expenses of the punitive expedition, was imposed upon the starv- 
ing peasantry of the locality. 

Thus were the first signs of the great agrarian movement met 
and dealt with by the government. The crying needs of the 
peasantry were overlooked, the agrarian outbreak was regarded 
merely as the work of a few evil-minded agitators. 

Many representative noblemen gave fair warning of what was 
coming. Thus, for instance, a gentleman named M. Breshovski, 

1 pood=4o pounds. 

* This fact was established by the following leaders of the Russian bar: Tes- 
lenko, Muravioff, Kalmanovitch, Staal, Rapp, Moreff, Volkenstein and Belorus- 


soff. See their declaration in the ‘‘ Osvobozhdenie ” for 1902, N. 8, p. 121. 
3 ** Osvobozhdenie ” for 1904, N. 46, p. 403. 
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a member of one of the agricultural committees appointed by the 
government, did not mince matters; he frankly announced that 
“one must be blind not to see that the ignorant and dark mass 
that has been sleeping at our feet, is lifting its head. The time 
may come when this mass, whose name will be legion, will pro- 
claim in a thundering voice its demands, when it will address the 
upper classes: “Canaille, tu mange mon pain!’ Men who are 
looking at things in a sober way must understand that the time 
urgently demands meeting the needs of the lower classes.” 

But the government looked at things differently. To “meet 
the needs of the lower classes,”’ it appointed Plehve as dictator of 
all the Russias. 

A man of marked ability, he was never a social favorite. His 
death was almost hailed throughout Russia with joy and thanks- 
giving, while his birth is still an apple of discord among at least 
four nationalities. Anti-Semites claim Plehve to be a Jew, Jews 
are positive that he was a Pole, Poles would perjure themselves 
to prove that he was a Russian, and Russians know him to have 
been a German. 

But this brilliant, single-minded, Russian statesman, this anony- 
mous, modest author of the Kisheneff massacre and affairs of 
similar chayacter, introduced no new or original principle in deal- 
ing with the agrarian situation. He merely created a new corps 
of mounted rural police, which costs the peasantry 10,000,000 
a year, and the function of which is to suppress local agrarian 
disorders. That was the law of May 5, 1903. 

There was also another tendency in the ruling circles of St. 
Petersburg; a tendency represented by Witte, who was then 
already losing his grip on the affairs of state. He was clear- 
sighted enough to understand that all the mounted policemen or 
Cossacks will be of no more use to the government when the 
day of reckoning shall come than a pasteboard sword. He real- 
ized that the government, who for purposes of its own created the 
village community, had thereby undermined all sense of private 
property among the peasantry and for the want of this sense the 
supporters of the crown will some day pay, and pay dearly. 


1S. N. Procopovitch, Mestnie liudi o nushdakh Rossii, p. 89. 
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Witte understood that the commune’s several and joint liability 
for taxes, besides having pernicious economic effects, establishes 
a principle of solidarity among the peasant body, which some day 
may prove anything but welcome to the ruling class. No legisla- 
tion of positive constructive significance was included in Witte’s 
program, or at any rate effected. But he succeeded in passing a 
law abolishing the several and joint liability of the village com- 
munities for taxes. This was the law of March 12, 1903. 

- If we should add to this law the Ukas of March 26, 1904, 
limiting the operations of the Peasant-Bank, the temporary sus- 
pension of immigration to Siberia on account of the Japanese 
war, and the law of May 10, 1904, allowing the peasants to work 
on church and legal holidays—the scope of legislation affecting 
the peasantry during the Plehve régime is exhausted. 

The death of Plehve, the severe defeats in Manchuria, the 
growing unrest throughout the country, general and universal 
disapproval of his Majesty’s foreign and interior policy, com- 
pelled the government to change its course. 

Public opinion was infuriated by the results of the Manchurian 
adventures; there remained, therefore, nothing for the govern- 
ment to do but to try a policy of leniency. On the occasion of 
the birth of a son and heir to the throne, the Emperor issued a 
manifesto cancelling all the tax arrears of the peasantry, and 
abolishing corporal punishment and chastisement of peasants. 
This was the Manifesto of August 11, 1904. True, the tax 
arrears could not be collected, and the abolition of flogging, as 
we shall soon see, remained a dead letter. But, nevertheless, it 
was the first step that the government had taken since 1861 to 
meet the needs of the peasant class.! 

With this manifesto began the liberal era of the Russian gov- 
ernment, which lasted but a few months. The people realized that 
this liberalism was forced by the blows of the Japanese armies 
and by the terrorists’ bombs; they appreciated the weakness of 
the government and instead of being appeased, the whole of edu- 
cated Russia started a concentrated campaign against the govern- 
ment, demanding further and more vital concessions. 


1See Veselovski, Krestianski vopros, etc., 1907, p. 29. 
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The government, on the other hand, did not dare to stop the 
flow of criticism by its censorship for fear of giving rise to still 
greater opposition. As a result we see the press, in spite of all 
censorship, enjoying a degree of liberty hitherto unheard of in 
Russia. 

So, for instance, Prince E. N. Trubetskoy, a leader of the right 
wing of the South-Russian liberals, has published an article, in 
which we are told: 

“It is neither our army nor our navy that has suffered defeats. 
The defeats were those of the Russian bureaucracy. ... The 
bureaucracy has been searching for an enemy; but it did not 
notice the foreign enemy, because its attention had been diverted 
into another channel; it was constantly haunted by the ghost of 
an internal enemy. It saw its enemy in every man not created 
in its own likeness; it found treason in every man who placed 
the dictates of his own conscience above the commands of the 
bureaucracy. It silenced everyone who would have raised a 
warning voice in time—who would have told the truth to the 
throne. And now, we are reaping where we have sown. It is 
time, at last, that we should take account of the dangers which 
threaten us if we do not wish to be taken again unawares. Our 
bureaucracy, with its principle, divide et impera, constitutes a 
danger not only to our exterior relations but also to our inner 
ere 

Even the conservative and, as a rule, governmental ‘“Novoie 
Vremia,” for the sake probably of keeping its subscribers, had to 
join the chorus. So we read in that sheet in an article of 
Menshikoff : 

“A day or two ago I was shown a hard, black piece of mud; 
it was a piece of bread from the Krestetski district. This bread 
was made of bark mixed with bran, the like of which is perhaps 
given to pigs in Western Europe. I looked at this bread and 
thought: this bread is from the devil. Would the Father give 
this black stone to His children, who pray for bread? This 
bread is from the devil, from the source of darkness and of fear, 
from disbelief in the everlasting law of life, from disbelief in 
freedom.”* 


1 Pravo, 1904, N. 30. 2 Novoie Vremia, N. 10, 263, for October g, 1904. 
39 
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The interest of the peasantry in the fate of their sons and 
brothers on the battlefields of Manchuria won for the Russian 
daily press a new and enthusiastic reader—the Russian peasant. 
The tone of general criticism, naturally enough, interpreted to 
suit local conditions, infected the peasant body. Revolutionary 
agitators were also not idle. Revolutionists, of course, realized 
all the defects of an unorganized agrarian movement; they 
preached organized revolt against the government. The socialist- 
revolutionists have had, unquestionably, some influence upon the 
agrarian movement, but the role they have played is so far diffi- 
cult to ascertain. It was probably not very significant in 1904. 
More important was the role of the peasants who came back to 
their homes after working in the cities. The strikes at the end 
of 1904 and at the beginning of 1905 compelled thousands of 
them to return to their native villages, carrying with them germs 
of revolt. They served as interpreters, their interests were wider 
than those of the other villagers. They understood the meaning 
of the Red Sunday, they could explain and give a local rendering 
to general proclamations and declarations, as for instance, that 
issued after the Red Sunday by St. Petersburg’s men of letters.’ 
And as a result, we find serious agrarian disorders and riots in 
almost all parts of Russia, beginning as early as February, 1905. 

The character of the agrarian movement underwent, during 
the years 1905 and 1906, a considerable evolution. Typical of 
the early riots in 1905 was the looting and burning of the Dol- 
benkino Estate of the Grand Duke Sergius, who, as the reader 
remembers, was blown up in Moscow by a terrorist. 

The case of the state vs. the ringleaders of the Dolbenkino riot 
is very interesting and enlightening. The evidence brought forth 
illuminates the situation of Russia’s peasantry and the motives 
of the widespread agrarian uprising. 

1 The proclamation reads as foilows: ‘‘ The public should understand that the 
government has declared war on the entire Russian people. There is no further 
doubt on this point. The government which is unable to hold intercourse with 
the people except with the assistance of sabres and rifles is self-condemned. We 
summon all the vital energies of Russian society to the assistance of the working- 
men, who began the struggle for the common cause of the whole people. Let 


shame overwhelm the names of those who in these days of great and fateful 
struggle oppose the people and join the ranks of their hangmen.”’ 
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The estate was giving a net profit to the Grand Duke of about 
130,000 rubles yearly; the superintendent of the estate was a 
bureaucrat of high rank, formerly in government service, real 
Councillor of State and His Majesty’s Master of Hounds—Fila- 
tieff. The income of the superintendent amounted to 19,000 
rubles yearly. The estate of the Grand Duke encircles the peasant 
lands, which were poor in quality and extremely insufficient in 
quantity. A large peasant family of about eight members had, 
on an average, about three dessiatines. On the produce of their 
land allotments the peasants could not live, and hence they were 
obliged to rent land from the estate. About 80% of the fields 
and meadows of the estate were thus rented to the peasantry. 
They paid from 10 to 40 rubles pro dessiatine, an extraordinarily 
high monopoly rate of rent. From the estate the peasants also 
had to buy bread, i. e., grain at a rate always much higher than the 
market rate, even when they were purchasing the grain for cash. 
The peasants were owing the estate 15,000 rubles for grain 
advanced on account of work. Thus they were completely 
dependent economically, and even physically, upon the estate. 
Laws did not exist for the administration of the estate. All laws 
governing contract-labor were disregarded, and fines were 
imposed and exacted with or without reason. For instance, a 
number of peasants came to Filatieff to rent some land. When 
he set his price, the peasants begged him not to be so exorbitant. 
For not accepting the price set, or, as he put it, “for not obeying, 
I fined them 100 rubles.”? This fine they had to pay, or they 
could rent no land at all. 

The law prohibits fining day laborers; permanent employees 
can be fined, but the fine must not exceed their wages for two 
days. The administration acknowledged that the law was dis- 
regarded. “If the fines do not please the peasants let them com- 
plain,” was the attitude of Filatieff. But there was no use in 
complaining. Once, when the situation was brought to the 
attention of the Grand Duke by the Marshal of Nobility, Vasitch, 
the Grand Duke expressed his complete satisfaction with the 
administration of the estate? And the fine-system, land and 


1“ Delo o razgrome Dobenkovoy economii,” in the ‘‘ Sudebnia Drami,” 1905, 
part VIII, p. 306. 2 Tbid. p. 257. 
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bread usury, became after that still more rigid and oppressive. 
Filatieff acknowledges that he never sold grain for less than 60 
kopeks a pud, while the market price was 48 kopeks; at the time 
of the riot he was charging 85 kopeks pro pud. The peasants 
were fined for gathering berries in the woods, for bathing in the 
lake, for smoking on the public road within the domains of the 
estate, for not taking off their hats before overseers; even for 
talking aloud. One of the foremen, who received but 20 rubles 
a month, paid in fines in the course of his service 500 rubles. 
According to the testimony, almost everybody who worked on 
the estate was fined, the fines varying from 1 to 100 rubles. 

The day of reckoning came on February 28, 1905. A number 
of peasants came to the manor and demanded from Filatieff that 
all fines should be abolished, that certain employees should be dis- 
missed, and that bread, on account of work, should be advanced 
at the market price. Filatieff promised to accede to these 
demands, and succeeded in quieting the crowd for a moment. 
But very soon another much larger crowd came to the scene 
of action much more agitated and much less conciliatory. Fila- 
tieff was knocked down, the distillery destroyed, the barns looted, 
buildings burned, and damage done to the estate amounted to 
241,590 rubles. 

The attorney for the state, no less than the lawyers of the 
defense emphasized the extremely miserable, slavish, and half- 
starved condition of the peasantry in general and of the Dolben- 
kino rioters in particular, and the court imposed upon 42 rioters 
comparatively light sentences.! 

The movement spread. By April, hundreds of estates in the 
provinces of Kursk, Tchernigoff, Ryazan, Orel, Saratoff, Lub- 
lin, Siedlec and Vitebsk had been looted. Usually on a certain 
night, a signal was given by the peasants; a bundle of straw 
fastened to a long pole would be burned near an estate which the 
local peasantry had decided to loot, and the next day peasants 
from far and near, often with 500-700 teams, would assemble, 
break the doors of the barns, take the grain and depart. At this 
stage of the movement the buildings were, as a rule, not demol- 


1Ibid. pp. 292-302, 334. 
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ished, the houses of the landlords not even approached, and no 
violence done to the landlords or their superintendents." 

While the peasant movement was spreading and increasing, 
the outlines of a new order of things were already visible on the 
political horizon. It goes without saying that it was not a chance 
coincidence. The same causes that led the educated classes and 
the city workingmen to press the government till autocracy was 
ready to abdicate, was pushing the peasants and making them 
revolt against the powers that were oppressing them. 

The country people were in a different situation from the city 
population. In the capital people were challenging the central 
government, the crown, the whole bureaucratic machinery. In 
spite of the existing police regulations which prohibited gather- 
ings, political mass meetings were held, and tens, often hundreds 
of thousands were parading the streets. In spite of legislation 
against them, political and economic strikes took place daily. In 
spite of censorship, newspapers were assailing mercilessly the 
autocratic régime. And this régime was reduced to a farce, the 
system was broken. There was nothing left of it but sporadic out- 
breaks of governmental fury, signs of agony not of self-confi- 
dence or strength. In the provincial towns there were the same 
conditions on a smaller scale. But in the country on those vast 
and endless plains of Russia,—how could the unrest manifest 
itself? March against the government? But the government 
was in St. Petersburg. Does not a Russian proverb tell us that 
God is too high and the Tsar is too far to be reached? Or shall 
the restless multitudes march against an isolated rural policeman, 
who, naturally enough, tries to keep out of their way? With the 
government the peasants have come little in contact, though they 
have felt its effect. They were ignorant, poor, and half-starved, 
they had not enough land, they were living at the mercy of their 
neighboring landlords. It was, therefore, against the latter that 
their movement, their political demonstration—if we may call it 
so—was directed. 

And yet there was great similarity between the two movements; 
the ends in view were almost identical. The people clamored for 
their rights. But what are our rights? Just what we firmly con- 


1 Veselovski, A vestianski Vopros, pp. 32-33. 
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sider them to be. The city people considered free speech, a free 
press, free assemblage, freedom of coalition, as their God-given 
rights and they took them; they simply captured them, not wait- 
ing for any legalization and in face of existing legislation pro- 
hibiting these very liberties. And the old law, but yesterday so 
formidable, lost over night its force, value, and significance; all 
that for a time was left of it was the paper it was printed on. 

When there is nothing to eat, the right of free speech is not 
exactly the first course one is clamoring for. Whatever appeals 
to us as essential to our individual or social existence we will ele- 
vate into the category of natural and divine rights. If these 
coveted rights are within reach, we are more than likely to try to 
get hold of them. Painful as it may be to a learned lawyer or 
philosopher, the Russian peasant saw fit to include the right to 
land, to the landlord’s land, among the first and foremost natural 
rights of mankind. And just as the city population has captured 
the liberties of speech, of press, of assembly, and of coalition, so 
did the peasant proceed to capture the landlord’s land or its 
products. 

Interesting is the circumstance that the peasant in so acting 
invariably justified his acts on some theory or other, more or less 
of his own making. ‘These theories differed according to local 
circumstances. The most current justifications were: 

Land is a gift of God like air and water; it belongs to all.— 
A communistic doctrine. | 

The soil by right belongs to the tiller of the soil, not the land- 
lord,—but we are working on his fields; these fields, therefore, 
should by right belong to us.—A labor theory of ownership. 

While serfs, we have for centuries worked on these fields for 
nothing. We have covered them with our sweat; we have 
drenched them in our tears. With our serf labor we have paid 
for these fields over and over again. Now we claim them. 

Such were the theories. Thus there was no lack either of 
actual grievance nor of the unifying elements of doctrine and 
purpose. 

The reactionary papers, the so-called “Black-Hundred”’ papers, 
were troubled for fear that this growing unrest of the peasantry 
might compel the government to sacrifice the interests of the 
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nobility to those of the wakening millions of the common people. 
They, therefore, began to print on their pages letters from real or 
perhaps imaginary peasants in which perfect satisfaction with the 
existing order of things was expressed, and which laid all Rus- 
sia’s troubles at the door of a few agitators. 

To counteract such statements, the peasants of the province of 
Moscow sent delegates to a Peasant Convention that was held 
in May, 1905. 

These delegates, in their resolution, charged the bureaucracy 
with being the real source of all their misery. They demanded 
a representative form of government and a bill of rights. These 
Moscow delegates, furthermore, decided to organize and form 
an “All-Russian Peasant Union,” consisting of delegates from the 
peasants of all provinces, who were to meet often at conventions, 
to deliberate and decide upon the course of action of Russia’s 
peasantry. 

In accordance with these decisions, two conventions of the 
delegates of the Peasant Union were held, both in Moscow, in 
August and in November, 1905. The influence of this Union 
was great. In the territory of the Don-Cossacks alone, the Union 
counted not less than 200,000 bona fide members. There were 
two tendencies among the delegates: one in favor of forcible 
expropriation of the landlord’s property, expulsion of authorities 
and organization of local revolutionary committees; the other 
in favor of more peaceful methods. 

But things developed so rapidly in Russia that the Peasant 
Union had no time to organize the peasantry and to control and 
lead the masses. However, it added greatly to the general agi- 
tation. It became a living nexus between the city and the 
country. Now the country folks began to have their mass meet- 
ings, to import city orators, and the feverish tempo of the capital 
was imparted to the aroused peasantry of all the Russias. 

October came—the month of the great general strike, of the 
Manifesto granting the constitution, and of massacres which fol- 
lowed the Manifesto in hundreds of Russian towns. The agita- 
tion of the Revolution, the agitation of the counter-revolution, 
the blood spilt by the Black Hundreds with the sanction of the 
government, the famine which began to make itself felt,—all 
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this gave to the agrarian movement a somewhat unexpected turn. 
It suddenly blazed like wildfire through Kaukasus, Poland, and 
the Baltic provinces, and through 140 counties in 27 provinces 
of Russia proper. In one month not less than 2,000 estates were 
pulled to pieces and burned. In 10 provinces alone the damage 
done amounted to about 29 million rubles. The peasants only in 
exceptional cases killed or injured the owners of the estates, but 
there was a distinct tendency in the movement not only to help 
themselves to the grain and the field products stored in the barns, 
but also to expropriate the land and get rid of the landlords. 
That is why they burned the manors to so large an extent. “If 
we should leave the houses and the barns, the landlords will come 
back in two or three months and live here as in the good old 
days, but if there are no houses and no barns here, then for at 
least two years we will not see much of them. Besides, if Cos- 
sacks are sent, they will find life in our peasant-huts less conve- 
nient than that they would have in the houses and barns we have 
burned.”? Burning of houses and barns was, therefore, system- 
atically practiced by the peasants where they were not merely 
looting the field products, but where they were in all earnestness 
expropriating the landlords’ fields and dividing them among 
themselves. 

These agrarian riots were followed by methods of repression 
on the part of the government of a kind unheard of even in Rus- 
sia. These punitive expeditions were carried out in a way that 
can scarcely be described. Those called upon to enforce law 
themselves broke all laws, human and divine. The atrocities of 
the governmental agents and of the Cossacks far surpassed those 
of the Tartars, when they invaded and conquered Russia seven 
centuries ago. 

So, for instance, on November 8, Governor Bogdanovitch gave 
an official order to the ispravnik (police chief of a county) 
Lamanski, “to make fewer arrests and shoot more.” Ispravnik 
Lamanski immediately issued an order to his captains “‘not to 
talk, but to shoot. The more you will kill, the more will the 
authorities appreciate your services!” And the police, the soldiers 


1 Syn Otechestva, 1905, N. 226. 
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and Cossacks acted accordingly. The Manifesto of October 17th 
might just as well have been issued on another planet. 

“The inviolability of person” sounds like a terrible parody when 
one considers what followed on the heels of the Manifesto. 
Lamanski’s troops killed indiscriminately. After the expedition 
was over, every soldier received vodka and a reward of 5 rubles; 
all those that had killed men received a reward of double that 
amount." 

Peasants were flogged and tortured by the wholesale. In-the 
village of Pavlodar seven men were tortured to death. In the 
village of Aleshki five men, in the village of Lipyagi nine men 
died from tortures, and this was in the presence of higher officers, 
who explained to the peasants that they are being flogged and 
beaten to death, “By order of His Imperial Majesty.” In the 
village of Aleshki an outsider named Polianin-Podbolotoff, who 
witnessed these performances, protested against them, pointing 
out that His Majesty had abolished corporal punishment a year 
ago. The officer in charge then ordered the Cossacks ‘“‘to show 
that man if corporal punishment was abolished or not.’’ There- 
upon the unfortunate witness, who dared to protest, was flogged 
to insensibility. He was taken to the hospital in Muchkan, but 
died on the way. 

Farmhouses of peasants that took part in the agrarian move- 
ment were burned by the Cossacks systematically. In hundreds 
of cases whole villages were thus burned. 

That was not enough. Just as the imaginative and ingenious 
St. Petersburg government invented massacres of Jews and of 
liberal Russians as a means of combating the revolution, just as 
it incited and organized a race war between Tartars and Armen- 
ians for the same purpose, so it invented a new form of punish- 
ment for rebellious peasants. This method was the wholesale 
raping of peasant women. 

There are quantities of material before me that leave no shadow 
of doubt but that systematic raping went on with the permission 
of the higher commissioned officers. Here is the evidence of the 
priest of the village Soss. He tells us that when the villagers 
met the officers with bread and salt outside of the village, the 


' Peshekhonoff, Agrarnaia Problema, pp. 31-32. 
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officers refused to accept it. ‘No sooner did the Cossacks enter 
the village, a few hundred of them, than a signal was given with 
a bugle. At the sound of the bugle the Cossacks jumped off from 
their horses and ran everywhere after the women. They caught 
them on the streets, on the road, in the gardens; from every 
direction we heard fearful shrieks, they assaulted them every- 
where. All this was witnessed and seen by the officers, the com- 
mander of the district (uezdni nachalnik) and the ‘mirovoi pos- 
rednik’ (a high civil officer). But nobody interfered.”! And 
that went on in hundreds, in thousands of villages. We could fill 
this number of this Review with nothing but the names of 
assaulted women and of killed or tortured men. And it is to be 
remembered that only a small proportion of victims was regis- 
tered by the public press. 

In the meantime, the famine was spreading, millions of peasants 
were starving, and public and private agencies were offering 
their help. But what was the attitude of the government? In 
a circular letter to the governor-generals and governors of all 
the provinces, the Secretary of Interior, Dournovo, orders imper- 
atively that no food or help of any kind should be given to the 
peasants who had taken part in the agrarian movement.” 

Even some Russian provincial officials thought Dournovo was 
going too far, and the authorities of the districts of Kamishinsk 
and Balashoff openly refused to obey this order, justifying their 
insubordination on grounds of common humanity.* 

Remarkable also was Dournovo’s statement to Prince Orbeli- 
ani, the delegate from the United Zemstvo Relief Committee. 
“To feed the people is immoral” was the dictator's point of view.* 

There is a tendency on the part of His Majesty’s cabinet to 
shift the responsibility for crimes committed by the government 
upon petty officers. Such a farce could deceive only foreign cor- 
respondents. The despatches of the Secretary of Interior are 
now public property. In one of these despatches signed by Dour- 
novo, we read the order “to exterminate the rioters, and in case 





'Klimkoff, Raspravi i Razstreli, pp. 229-230. 
* See Veselovski, Krestianshki Vopros i Krestianskoie dvizhenie, p. 99. 
*** Russy,” 1906, N. 12. 

4 Jevestia Obshchezemskoi Organizacii, N. 4-5, p. 66. 
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of resistance to burn their homesteads. At the present time all 
insubordination must be eradicated once and for all. Arrests do 
not lead to our aim; to judge hundreds and thousands of people 
is impossible. One thing is needed: the troops must be inspired 
by my aforesaid instructions. P. Dournovo.”! 

This “inspiration” is only too apparent in the subsequent acts 
of the governors. So, for instance, the Governor of Bakhmut 
ordered, on February 2, the use of artillery against all villages 
where disorders were taking place, and the destruction of the 
houses by fire.” 

In this way the government was sowing the seeds of hatred 
and vengeance, laying up death for future generations. 

I own a picture—a Russian winter landscape. Through the 
snow-covered fields a river is flowing—a river of blood; over the 
white snow fields comes marching a lonely but gigantic figure. 
This figure is Death. 

This is indeed a true picture of Russia during the winter of 
1905-1906. With the spring the agitation revived. Riots and 
the burning of estates were not se general, because the hopes of 
the peasantry were centered upon the coming Duma. All their 
efforts were set upon the election of worthy representatives, who 
should go before the Tsar and tell him about the horrors and pri- 
vations of the Russian peasant’s life. But as the demands of the 
Duma were one after another rejected by the government, the 
peasant movement began again to spread. 

But in the few months that had elapsed, the peasantry had 
learned a great deal, the government nothing. While many 
hundreds of manors and estates were burned during the summer, 
the movement was chiefly characterized by entirely new aspects. 
We see the peasantry organizing boycotts and agricultural strikes. 
We see the laborers striking for higher wages, shorter hours, 
better treatment. The strikes were so well organized that they 
generally succeeded in raising wages from 33% to 200%. In 
the northwestern provinces strikes were general in about 20 
counties. In the southern and central regions we find the strike 
spreading in 66 counties of the provinces of Poltava, Tchernigoff, 


? Despatch of January 5, 1906, published by ‘‘ Russy.” 
* Slonimski, Politicheskaia Encyclopedia, vol. i, p. 66. 
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Kharkoff, Kursk, Orel, Tula, Ryazan, Tamboff, Voronezh and 
Saratoff. 

The agrarian problem as it confronted the first Duma and the 
agrarian programs of the different parties are subjects too vast 
to be discussed in this connection. The governmental agrarian 
legislation, promulgated after the first Duma was dispersed, though 
very interesting, would carry us too far if discussed in detail. 
What must here be stated is this, that none of this legislation was 
passed in the interest of the peasant class. It became perfectly 
clear that practically all parties of the first Duma were in favor 
of the expropriation of the crown lands without compensation. 
The Tsar, knowing that the people of Russia might sooner or 
later confiscate the estates of the Imperial family, the title to 
which is exceedingly doubtful, issued in the absence of the Duma 
an ukase, ordering the sale of the crown lands to the so-called 
Peasant Bank. This ukase not only contradicts the spirit and the 
letter of the constitution, but does not even conform with its 
technical details, not having been countersigned by the responsible 
minister.’ 

It is well known throughout Russia that the “Peasant Bank” 
does not operate in the interests of the peasantry, but that its 
chief purpose is artificially to increase the value of the land of 
the nobility. , 

As a result, for instance, in the province of Kharkoff the 
peasant had to pay 102 rubles for a dessiatine of land bought 
through the Peasant Bank and but 83 rubles if bought through 
another agency; in Kursk 135 rubles through the Bank, 96 other- 
wise; in Bessarabia 142 rubles through the Bank, 62 otherwise; 
in Saratoff 65 rubles through the Bank, 49 rubles otherwise; in 
Kieff 172 rubles through the Bank, 129 rubles otherwise, etc., etc.” 

During the last two years the price of land has dropped very 
considerably, due to the war, the agrarian movement and the 
revolution in general. But such considerations do not weigh 
with the Peasant Bank, especially when it deals with men on the 
top. Here are valuations placed by the Bank on estates in 1904 
and 1906 respectively : 

' Pravitelstvenni Vesinik for August 14, 1906, and October 28, 1906. 

* Stshit, N. 11, p. 6. 
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In 1904. In 1906, 

Estate of M. Gopandopulo in 

Volhynia, 74-125 rubles pro dessiatine, 225 R. 
Estate of M. Rimski-Korsakoff in 

Volhynia, 86-119 210 
Estate of Mme. Orlovski in Podolia, 66-181 234 
Estate of M. Gorainoff, IOI-133 213 
Estate of Prince Volkonski in Tomboff, 101-162 194 
Estate of M. Putiloff in Ryazan. 132-148 R. 1g1? 


Such examples can be quoted ad infinitum, but they can only 
prove what everybody already knows, that the land of the “White 
Tsar”’ is the land of the blackest graft. 

A great deal of attention and a great deal of criticism has 
been attracted to the unconstitutional and not countersigned law 
of November 9, 1906. It authorizes every member of the village 
community to declare, if he so chooses, his allotment as his pri- 
vate property. This law practically dissolves the village com- 
munity or “mir.’’ This is really a progressive step. But it is 
clear that on the part of the government it was but a very clever 
move to create class antagonism among the peasantry, and so 
divert them from their antagonism to the landlord class. It is 
obvious that only the few well-to-do peasants will hasten to 
become private landowners, and that they will earn the ill-will of 
the unfortunate pauper peasants. It is the old governmental wis- 
dom—*‘divide et impera.” 

What the future has in store for Russia no one can tell. But 
it seems clear that there is no hope for genuine improvement in 
the peasants’ situation so long as the government is not responsi- 
ble to the people. 


VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH. 
Columbia University. 


1 Tovarishch, N. 143, of January 1, 1907. 
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HE recent reforms in the consular service of the United 
States are the result of no entirely new movement. For 
upwards of thirteen years the public mind has been directed to this 
question. The whole matter has been discussed freely by writers 
in the leading newspapers and magazines; by government officials, 
many of whom have had experience in the foreign service; by 
officers of the Department of State who have superintended the 
consular corps; by successive congressional committees; by the 
National Civil Service Reform League; and by most of the lead- 
ing merchants’ associations, Chambers of Commerce or Boards of 
Trade throughout the country. Moreover, the fundamental prin- 
ciples which, it was believed, should form the basis for consular 
reorganization, have repeatedly been embodied in bills introduced 
into the House or Senate by leading exponents of the reform 
interests. 

The causes for such general dissatisfaction are too well known 
to require elaboration here. Moreover, the specific evils of the 
service will appear later when the details of the recent reform 
movement are considered. Its culmination in the Act of April 5, 
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1906, may be traced largely to the relative rise in importance of 
the commercial features of consular duties. The helpful influence 
of a carefully selected and trained body of consular officials in the 
expansion of foreign commerce has only comparatively recently 
come to be appreciated. Gradually, however, the possibilities 
here involved have drawn the attention of the commercial and 
industrial associations to the subject of consular reorganization 
on the basis of practical business methods. 

The reason why the business interests of the country should 
now reinforce the ranks of the earlier reformers is suggested by 
the United States Civil Service Commission as follows 1 


“Our consular service has attained to-day an importance, far 
beyond that which it had in any previous period of our history. 
So long as our exports were confined to a few agricultural 
products, and we sold our manufactured goods mostly at home, 
the foreign consul was a man of comparatively little importance. 
But we have entered upon a new phase of our national career. 
We have become the foremost productive nation in the world. 
All other countries, even those of Europe, are full of undeveloped 
possibilities, and enormous industrial changes are going on fur- 
nishing opportunities for the indefinite extension of our com- 
merce. This is the time for America to seize the opportunities 
and to use its special genius for organization and invention in 
extending its industrial preéminence. A great deal has been done 
already with very imperfect governmental machinery and more 
highly developed individual initiative. ..... To maintain 
and increase our industrial prominence, we ought to have by far 
the best consular service in the world. We should have the 
quickest and most reliable information as to our opportunities, 
as well as business representatives who are able to improve them. 
This can only be done by a consular service which is uniformly 
instructed and alert.” 


Although, as will appear later, the above extract underestimates 
the function of the consul otherwise than as an envoy of trade, it 
strikes the keynote of the recent reform movement. The con- 
sular service is to-day rapidly becoming a well-recognized factor 
in commercial expansion. Half a century ago, owing to the com- 
paratively slight economic development of the country, the situ- 


' Nineteenth Annual Report for year ended June 30, 1902, p. 26. 
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ation was entirely different. The commercial function of the 
consular official had scarcely been conceived. This was because 
the encouragement of domestic trade was considered of the first 
importance. Foreign commerce was then too inconsiderable to 
receive serious attention. Fifty years ago the population of the 
United States was less than 31 millions. The total foreign trade 
was valued at $591,651,733, of which the imports and exports 
respectively were $310,432,310 and $281,219,423.1 Since that 
time the population has increased almost threefold. The foreign 
trade has expanded until, for the calendar year 1906, it passed 
for the first time the $3,000,000,000 mark, the imports amount- 
ing to $1,321,064,694 and the exports to $1,772,759,803.2 Of 
the latter, about 43% were manufactured goods, as against 30% 
in 1896 and 22% in 1886. This rapid increase in the share 
which manufactures form of the total exports indicates that, in 
the near future, they will represent more than half the value of 
the export trade. 

The numerous and far-reaching changes in the economic organ- 
ization of our national life, which are but partially illustrated in 
the above figures, have brought the United States into new eco- 
nomic relations with the rest of the world. In this connection 
the words of Secretary Root in his address before the Trans- 
Mississippi commercial congress on November 20 last, are to the 
point. He said: “Since the first election of President McKinley 
the people of the United States have, for the first time, accumu- 
lated a surplus of capital beyond the requirements of internal 
development. That surplus is increasing with extraordinary 
rapidity. We have paid our debts to Europe and have become a 
creditor instead of a debtor nation. We have faced about. We 
have left the ranks of the borrowing nations and have entered the 
ranks of the investing nations. Our surplus energy is beginning 
to look beyond our own borders throughout the world, to find 
opportunity for the profitable use of our surplus capital; foreign 
markets for our manufactures; foreign mines to be developed; 
foreign bridges and railroads and public works to be built; for- 

1 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1905, p. 636. 


* Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 2781, Jan. 30, 1907. 
* Austin, O. P., in Annual Financial Review of the MV. Y. Zimes, 1907, p. 24. 
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eign rivers to be turned into electric power and light. As in 
their several ways England and France and Germany have stood, 
so we in our own way are beginning to stand towards the indus- 
trial enterprise of the world.” 

To obtain the best results in expanding our foreign commerce 
in all the various promising fields and in each and every branch 
of industry, no possible expedient may be overlooked. This pre- 
caution is made necessary owing to the keen competition in busi- 
ness relations to-day. In the work of exploiting foreign markets 
the business interests of this country see in the consular service, 
if properly ordered, a valuable ally. It is not contended that the 
government’s representatives may aid directly in this matter. 
What they can do is to maintain a cordial relationship between 
our people and those of other nations. Prejudices are thus 
reduced to a minimum and the way becomes paved, so to speak, 
for the growth of trade relations. Again, the consul should have 
business instincts and ambitions, and be a student of trade, of 
markets, and of conditions and competition that must be met. 
All such information might be’ digested and catalogued, the 
essential facts being embodied in reports to the State Department. 
Thus, indirectly, the consul might render an important service. But 
that close personal relationship which is indispensable for the 

best business results, can be brought about only by sending abroad 
trained representatives of the individual firms to solicit foreign 
orders. By joining forces with the nearest consular official, con- 
sulting with him on matters of detail, and studying his catalogued 
information, a step would be taken toward a better working 
together of the forces which are the upbuilders of foreign trade.! 
What has already been achieved in the invasion of foreign mar- 
kets through the codperation of the better class of our consuls 
with foreign agents, is merely an indication of what might be the 
result, were the whole service composed of trained, business-like 
officials. What the reformers demand, therefore, is that the 
soundest business principles should underlie the management of 
that branch of the government which deals especially with foreign 
trade. In other words, they contend that there should be the 


* See Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 2780, Jan. 29, 1906, pp. 9-11, for 
article by Consul H. W. Harris of Mannheim. 
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same careful selection and the same incentive to good work 
among consular officers as prevail in the business world. 

But there are other duties no less important than that of being 
an envoy of trade which call for the exercise of care in appointing 
consuls. In addition to the general powers which the consuls pos- 
sess under international laws and treaties, our tariff, immigration, 
and health officers impose numerous other duties. At seaports 
they are required to inspect the manifests of vessels clearing for 
the United States, to see that the tariff laws are complied with. 
They are also given police jurisdiction over vessels of commerce; 
they must investigate the causes of shipwrecks, and take over the 
property of stranded vessels. They assume the offices of judges 
and administrators of intestates, and take charge of all property 
for which there is no legal representative. To consuls also belongs 
the very important function of verifying invoices of goods 
exported to the United States, thus preventing frauds on the 
revenue. Legal instruments are attested by them, and deposi- 
tions taken before them. In some non-Christian countries, con- 
suls are given both civil and criminal jurisdiction. There they 
try all cases between American citizens and between Americans 
and foreigners; and they have the power of imposing upon the 
former fines, and even the sentence of imprisonment or death.' 
Though the above statement regarding the functions of con- 
sular officers is far from complete, enough has been said, perhaps, 
to show how varied and important are their duties. To insure 
good work, the utmost care should be exercised in securing men 
well fitted for the service both by training and natural endow- 
ment. This is the almost uniform practice of European govern- 
ments. Their consular officers are selected and trained with 
practically as much care as army and naval officers. In Belgium 
all candidates are required to pass a competitive examination. 
They must have a certificate from the Institute of Commerce at 
Antwerp, and a degree in law or science from one of a number 
of prescribed colleges or other schools. The modern language 
requirement is severe in that a knowledge of French, German 
and English is indispensable. Appointments are made to the 


'See Straus, O. S., Reform in the Consular Service, pp. 4-6, for a more com- 
plete statement of consular duties. 
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lower grades of the service and promotion follows after diligent 
service.' The excellent British system and its comparative free- 
dom from politics is too well-known to require comment. In gen- 
eral, it is fair to say that, in most European countries, the political 
opinions and affiliations of candidates for entrance to or pro- 
motion in the consular service are not considered. 

It is a well-known fact that our consuls heretofore have 
received their appointments in a manner which offers a striking 
contrast to the above. That practical business methods have not 
been introduced into this important branch of the government 
is due chiefly to the fact that, until recently, the consular system 
was still “in politics.” The situation was well summarized by 
the United States Civil Service Commission in its report for 1901 
as follows: 


“Under our present system of patronage appointments, there 
is little security that the men appointed are qualified for their 
duties. In some places, notably in important positions, in Great 
Britain, Germany and other European countries, we have been 
fortunate enough to secure men not only of the highest natural 
capacity, but admirably equipped, and their consular reports have 
been a credit to the service and of immense value to our com- 
merce. But in other positions, especially the smaller ones, the 
political removals and appointments, which had been repeated 
every four years up to the time of the present administration, 
have made the term of the consul’s service so short that, with the 
meagre pay allowed, first-class men cannot be secured. Very 
few of our consuls, either in South America or in the Orient, are 
acquainted with the language in which they are required to trans- 
act much of their business. In non-Christian countries, where 
consuls are charged with civil and criminal jurisdiction, and may 
not only try civil causes between Americans and foreigners, but 
may sentence our citizens to fine, imprisonment or even death, 
American consuls are not lawyers. Yet it is in many of the more 
remote and smaller places that the best opportunities exist for 
extending American commerce and furnishing facilities for 
American investments. 


'See McAneny, Geo., How Other Countries Do It, in Century Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1899. 

See Sheppard, E. T., American Consular Service, p. 450 of vol. iv, No. 6, 
University of California Chronicle. 
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Appointments to these places are often made for political 
reasons, and often on account of the needs rather than the quali- 
fications of the men selected, but as the Committee on Foreign 
Relations states in its report for 1896, ‘to consider the offices 
merely as sources from which these partisan office-holders may 
derive four years of maintenance is as absurd as it would be to 
construct a navy to defend the country, and to intrust its com- 
mand to landsmen without experience for whom we might desire 
to provide a living and comfortable quarters.’ It is evident that 
a consular service thus selected is necessarily imperfect.” 


Various attempts have been made by different presidents and 
by different secretaries of state to inaugurate certain reforms 
and thus improve the personnel of the service. The form of 
consular organization, previous to the recent reconstruction, 
dated from 1856. No official gradation of the consulates was 
made, and consequently there were no provisions for promotions. 
Special qualifications and examinations were not prescribed in 
the act as conditioning appointment. This power, according to 
the Constitution, lay solely with the president, “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” In 1864, however, Congress 
provided for a corps of consular pupils or clerks, originally 
twenty-five in number, but later limited to thirteen. They were to 
be appointed under a competitive examination system, and were 
then to be trained with a view to later becoming promoted to 
consulates. As pupils or clerks, they could be removed from 
office only upon complaint submitted to Congress in writing. 
Their yearly salary was $1,000, which, in 1874, was increased to 
$1,200 after five years’ service. The wholesale change of con- 
sular officers which, as already mentioned, usually followed every 
change of administration, caused the so-called pupils not to desire 
promotion. The result has been that only two were willing to be 
advanced according to the original plan.!. These lost their posi- 
tions summarily upon the advent of a changed administration. 
This attempted reform has failed entirely of its purpose. 

In 1866, at the instance of the Department of State, an order 
was issued requiring all applicants for consular positions to 

1 According to the official list of employees in the Diplomatic and Consular 


service, corrected to January 21, 1907, there are still thirteen consular clerks. 
Their commissions are variously dated from March 24, 1873, to July 21, 1906. 
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present themselves for examination at that department. The 
Second Assistant Secretary of State, the Examiner of Claims 
and the Chief of the Consular Division constituted the board of 
examiners. It appears that but one examination was held. Seven 
out of nine applicants qualified for positions. The next step 
taken in the same direction was an executive order of April 16, 
1872. It is not clear as to just what was done under this regula- 
tion, and it was soon superseded by a similar one dated March 
14, 1873, under the Civil Service Act of 1871. Non-competitive 
written examinations were required to be conducted by a board 
consisting of three officials from the Department of State. Sev- 
eral examinations were held in 1873 and 1874 and, in the words 
of Secretary Olney, ‘the system ...... is said to have worked 
well in practice, and to have both improved the consular service 
and relieved the department of much embarrassment.” It was 
soon dropped, however, contemporaneously with the suspension 
of work by the Civil Service Commissioners of 1871, caused by 
Congress refusing to make adequate appropriation for their 
work.! 

No similar important attempt to improve the service was made 
until 1895. On September 20 of that year, President Cleveland 
issued an order which provided, among other things, for an 
examination board to test the fitness of such consular applicants 
as should be approved by himself. It does not appear that the 
standard governing appointments was thereby much improved. 
For the examination, in many cases, was a mere matter of form— 
the appointment often preceding it. Thus for the year closing 
March 3, 1897, of 112 candidates approved for positions sub- 
ject to examination, but one failed to qualify. Dismissals were 
issued by the wholesale to make way for appointees of question- 
able qualification. Between March 3, 1897, and November 1, 
1898, out of a possible total of 272 consulates of $1,000 salary 


1See U. S. Consular Reports, vol. 49, No. 181, October, 1895, for letter of 
Richard Olney, Secretary of State, to President Cleveland. This letter, dated 
September 17, 1895, contained an historical sketch of the consular service of the 
United States, and was the basis of President Cleveland’s Executive Order which 
was issued three days later. 
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and upwards, changes were made in 238 cases; while 21 changes 
out of a possible 48, in positions carrying less than $1,000 
salary, were made.’ 

Even before the issuance of the executive order of 1895, con- 
siderable activity regarding consular reorganization was shown 
among certain commercial and trade associations. Why they 
should interest themselves in this matter at this particular time 
has already been indicated. The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Board of Trade were among the first to take up 
the subject. The latter adopted the following resolutions during 
a session held at Washington, D. C., on January 23, 1894: 


“Resolved, That the National Board of Trade heartily approves 
the action of the Boston Merchants’ Association and the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in agitating for a reform of the consular 
service of the United States, and believes it to be the duty of the 
national organization and its constituent bodies to take up and 
push the good work in utter disregard of all party feelings, party 
prejudices and party affiliations. 

“Resolved, That to this end a special committee of seven be 
created, to whom shall be committed all plans, methods and 
recommendations designed to place this great national service on 
a footing corresponding to that of other nations, removing it from 
the spoils system.”’ 


These resolutions are rather typical of a number that were 
soon passed by business organizations throughout the country. 

It was soon realized that little could be done without a united 
effort. For, owing to lack of support in the country at large, suc- 
cessive attempts to secure reform legislation had been defeated 
in one or both houses of Congress. In 1896, the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce placed itself on record as favoring the 
passage of the Morgan-Lodge bill then pending in Congress. 
Two years later, this association sought and secured the codpera- 
tion of a number of other organizations desiring consular reform 
in support of a bill introduced into the House by Mr. Adams of 
Pennsylvania.* It provided for a method of reorganization to 

* See Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 


League, 1903, p. 63. 
* This was H. R. 10924, 2d session, 55th Congress. 
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be worked out by a commission consisting of the president, an 
officer from the Department of State, two senators and three 
representatives. Upon more mature consideration the commer- 
cial bodies above mentioned decided not to support the Adams 
bill. Accordingly, they set about preparing one of their own. 
To this end, delegates from the Cleveland and New York Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and from other similar bodies, visited Wash- 
ington. A number of the officers of the State Department 
rendered valuable assistance. The bill, having been prepared, 
was introduced into the House by Mr. Burton in January, 1900, 
and into the Senate by Mr. Lodge. It was popularly known as the 
Chambers of Commerce Bill. It differed from its predecessors, 
as they from each other, only in matters of detail. All pro- 
vided for a systematic classification and grading of consulates; 
for the abolition of the fee system; and for the establishment 
of an examination board to govern the entrance to the lower 
grades of the service, from which promotions were to be made. 
The Chambers of Commerce Bill further specified, however, that 
all consuls then in the service should be recalled within two years, 
and be required to pass an examination such as should be pre- 
scribed for new appointees, as a test of their fitness for retention. 
In spite of the organized efforts of the business interests, which 
in 1901 had created a national committee on consular reorganiza- 
tion, and of the individual efforts of Senator Lodge and other 
reformers at Washington, the bill, though persistently intro- 
duced for several sessions, received little attention by Congress. 
By 1905, such was the relaxation of effort that the prospect of 
early reforming the consular service was anything but bright. 

It was at this juncture that the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, backed by a number of other leading com- 
mercial bodies, came to the rescue. The ground for action was 
the firm belief that Congress would respond by proper legislation 
were it demanded with sufficient emphasis. Moreover, they were 
as firmly convinced that the commercial and manu facturing inter- 
ests of the country were practically unanimous in desiring reform. 
Accordingly, it was decided to call a National Consular Reform 
Convention to meet at Washington, D. C., when Congress was in 
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session. Provisions were made for having a satisfactory reform 
bill before Congress at the same time. The preliminary arrange- 
ments having been completed, the formal call for a convention 
to be held on March 13, 1906, was sent out to hundreds of com- 
mercial organizations.1 The following extract from this circular 
gives quite conclusive evidence of the high value of the consul in 
the expansion of foreign commerce from the point of view of 
practical business men : 


“The importance of such legislation [for consular reform] 
to the commercial interests of the United States cannot be over- 
estimated. It is one of the most vital questions bearing upon our 
welfare at the present time. Up to now, our output of manu- 
factured articles has in many instances barely kept pace with the 
demand for home consumption. In a number of cases we have 
been, and are as yet, compelled to depend upon foreign manu- 
factures for a large share of our supplies. .... Our factories, 
however, have been gradually expanding; the greatly increased 
capital of the country has been and is seeking investment, and 
the time is fast approaching when our production of many 
classes of goods will be greater than the demand of our home 
trade. We shall, consequently, become more largely dependent 
upon foreign markets for the proper maintenance of our factories 
and for the full development of our commerce. It is obvious 
that, if we are to be successful in our efforts to secure foreign 
trade, we must be as well equipped in every direction as are the 
countries of Europe, which to-day carry on that trade on a large 
and profitable scale. These countries have, for a great many 
years, been extremely careful in selecting for the position of con- 
suls only men of ability and efficiency who, by training and busi- 
ness experience, are qualified to become largely instrumental in 
the development of the trade between the country they represent 
and the countries to which they are sent. Such men enjoy per- 


1The call was signed by representatives of the following organizations: New 
York Board of Trade and Transportation; Boston Chamber of Commerce; Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association; Philadelphia Board of Trade; The Trades League 
of Philadelphia; Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo; New York Produce Ex- 
change; The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco; Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce; The Manufacturers’ Association of New York; Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago, and The National Association of Manufacturers of the 
United States of America. 
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manency of tenure of office, are promoted as vacancies occur, and 
their usefulness is thereby constantly increased. .... 

“That, unfortunately, our consular system has not been based 
upon a careful and intelligent selection of the men to be appointed, 
but has been instead subjected to political considerations with 
each change of administration, is well known. This should be 
reformed at the earliest possible moment, if we are not to be 
seriously handicapped in the struggle for a proper development 
of our foreign commerce.” 


A large percentage of the organizations appealed to appointed 
accredited delegates, and on the date named the convention 
assembled. It was representative of all parts of the country and 
many prominent men were present. Addresses were made by 
Secretary Root, Senator Lodge, Representative Adams and 
others. The following resolution, among others, was adopted : 


“It is the opinion of the constituent bodies of this convention 
that the consular service of the United States should be reorgan- 
ized as provided for in Senate bill 1345, introduced by Senator 
Lodge December 11, 1905. Every feature of that bill is, in the 
judgment of the business organizations of the country, most 
essential and in harmony with the growing needs of the United 
States.” 


Every legitimate means for pressing their claims was resorted 
to. On March 14, the Convention in a body called upon Speaker 
Cannon, who promised to give the bill an early chance. It was 
then before the House, having passed the Senate in an amended 
form. Two days later it came out of committee and was passed 
almost unanimously. On April 5 it received the President’s signa- 
ture and became effective as law on June 30, 1906. 

The bill as finally passed was shorn of many important features. 
To these reference will be made later. As enacted it provided 
for a classification and grading of consuls-general and consuls as 
follows: The former are divided into seven classes, according to 
salaries. These vary from $12,000 at London and Paris to 
$3,000 at Athens, Christiania and Copenhagen. Consuls are 
divided into nine classes on the same basis, the salaries ranging 
from $8,000 at Liverpool to $2,000 at such specified places as 
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Gibraltar, Iquique, Riga, Venice and Sierra Leone! Such 
grading and classification have made it possible to confine original 
appointments to the lower grades of the service, and to fill vacan- 
cies in the upper grades by meritorious promotion. Moreover, 
transfers from one station to another within the same grade can 
now be made. Hitherto, appointments were invariably made to a 
definite position, and not to a certain grade in a system. 

Another important innovation is the provision for a corps of 
five consulate inspectors. These are known as consuls-general at 
large. Their yearly salary is $5,000. No time was lost in filling 
these offices, as appointments were made early enough to have 
the staff at work immediately when the new law went into effect. 
Each consulate must be inspected at least once in two years. 
These officers stand in practically the same relation to the con- 
sular service as bank examiners do to the national banks. Thus, 
when the President has reason to believe that the business at a 
consulate or consulate-general is not being properly conducted, 
he may authorize an inspector to assume temporary charge of 
such post. 

The act also provides for a strict accounting of the fees 
received by each officer of the service. All money collected must 
be turned into the United States Treasury, instead of being 
retained as whole or partial payment of salary.2_ This change 


1 The consuls-general and consuls of the United States are classified and graded 
as below:— 


Consuls-general. Consuls. 

Cs - Bocies Salary, $12,000 (2 in all) | Class | Sere Salary, $8,000 (1 in all) 
* | een ai 8,000 (6 in all) sis | TERE - 6,000 (1 in all) 

“ “Seiwa 6,000 (8 in all) ios | “ 5,000 (8 in all) 
o Mawes a 5,500 (11 in all) “ oe i 4,500 (12 in all) 

* We, “4,500 (18 in all) - V.....  ‘* 4,000 (21 in all) 

nk ee = 3,500 (9g in all) = ae ws 3,500 (32 in all) 
© Mecsas. 3,000 (3 in all) a | ae = 3,000 (47 in all) 
Osa = 2,500 (61 in all) 

" ee - 2,000 (70 in all) 





For a list of places included in each class, see pp. 11-12 of Diplomatic and 
Consular Service of the United States (corrected to January 21, 1907), published 
by the Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

? This does not apply to consular agents (sub-agents at ports different from 
those at which their principals are located), ‘‘ who shall be paid one-half of the 
fees received in their offices, up toa maximum sum of $1,000 in any one year, 
the other half being accounted for and paid into the treasury of the United 
States.” 
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will, in the words of Secretary Root, “close the door to tempta- 
tion.”” Each consular officer is now provided with official adhe- 
sive stamps of various denominations. Whenever he is required 
to perform an official act for which a fee is charged, stamps to 
the amount of the fee must be attached to the document and 
cancelled. Without such procedure the consular or notorial act 
is invalid. 

The law of April 5 contains other features of reform of less 
importance than those here mentioned. On the whole, the pro- 
visions it makes for reorganizing the service are satisfactory as 
faras they go. The act itself is not sufficiently far-reaching in its 
application, however, to eliminate certain specific evils. This is 
due, as already suggested, to the action of the Senate in striking 
out from the original bill those sections which related to the method 
which should govern first appointments to the lower grades and 
promotions to the higher ones. The avowed ground for omit- 
ting these clauses was that they infringed upon the President’s 
power to appoint consuls, as provided by the Constitution. It 
is well known, however, that the real cause of the Senate’s action 
was the fear that any disturbance of the long-standing spoils 
system of appointment would interfere with the political patron- 
age of the senators. Secretary Root, who had given his valu- 
able support to the reform movement, and who, with Senator 
Lodge, had framed the original bill, was not satisfied to allow the 
Senate thus to hamper the desired reforms. Accordingly, an 
executive order was drafted, embodying the principal features of 
the bill which had been dropped out by the Senate. This order 
was issued by the president on June 27, 1906. 

It provided that vacancies in the office of consul-general, and 
of consul above class eight shall be filled by promoting those 
officials in the lower grades of the service who have satisfactorily 
demonstrated their ability and efficiency. Moreover, employees 
in the Department of State drawing at least $2,000 yearly salary 
are eligible for promotion to any grade of the consular service 
above the eighth class of consuls. Such advancement is con- 
ditioned upon faithful and meritorious work already performed 
in the department. Original appointments to the higher and 
better paid classes of consulates are now made impossible. These 
positions are reserved for those who have been recognized as val- 
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uable public servants in the lower grades. Thus an incentive is 
given to the faithful performance of duty on the part of every 
consular officer occupying any position from the lowest to the 
highest. 

The conditions underlying appointments to the two lowest 
grades of consuls, viz., the eighth and ninth, are as follows :-— 
1. Vacancies shall be filled by the appointment of candidates 
who have satisfactorily passed an examination for a position in 
these grades. 2. Consular clerks, vice-consuls, deputy-consuls, 
student-interpreters and consular agents who have entered the 
service upon examination, may be promoted to the rank of consul 
on the merit basis. 

The board of examiners for admission to the two lowest 
grades must be composed of an officer from the Department of 
State, the Chief of the Consular Bureau, and the head examiner 
of the Civil Service Commission or an appointee of the latter.’ 
The examination is non-competitive in that it is open only to those 
candidates who have been approved by the president. The scope 
and method of the examination as well as the rules which govern 
it are determined by the board. It is imperative, however, that 
among the subjects prescribed there shall be included at least one 
modern language (French, German or Spanish); the natural 
and industrial resources of the United States; commerce, espe- 
cially with reference to the possibility of increasing the trade of 
this country with foreign nations; political economy; and the 
elements of international, commercial, and maritime law. More- 
over, those candidates who wish to qualify for appointment to 
consulates in countries where the United States exercises extra- 
territorial jurisdiction, must also pass an examination in the 
fundamental principles of the common law, the rules of evidence, 
and the trial of civil and criminal cases.” 

The regulations which are to govern these examinations were 


‘The present board of examiners consists of Huntington Wilson, Third As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Wilbur J. Carr, Chief, Consular Bureau, and F. M. 
Kiggins, Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission. 

*For the full text of the Executive Order of June 27, 1906, see pp. 7-8 of 
Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United States (corrected to January 21, 
1907), published by the Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
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first published on December 13, 1906.1 The questions requiring 
written answers are the same for all candidates whether their 
authorization to be examined be for an appointment in the eighth 
or the ninth class of consuls. Furthermore, the written test is sup- 
plemented by an oral one—each counting equally. This is cer- 
tainly commendable, for in order to choose the best available men 
for the service, a written examination alone is inadequate. The 
object of the oral test is ‘‘to determine the candidate’s business 
ability, alertness, general contemporary information and natural 
fitness for the service, including moral, mental and physical quali- 
fications, character, address, general education and good com- 
mand of English.” The board of examiners, in accordance with 
the power vested in them by the President’s executive order of 
June 27, 1906, have supplemented the examination subjects speci- 
fied therein as imperative by four others, viz., American history, 
government and institutions; political and commercial geogra- 
phy; arithmetic; and modern history (since 1850) of Europe, 
South America and the Far East. 

The first examinations for admission into the consular service 
since the recent reorganization were held, under the above regula- 
tions, at the Department of State on March 14 and 15 last.2, On 
this occasion eighteen candidates, who previously had been author- 
ized by the President, presented themselves. Of these, ten fulfilled 
the requirements, having made at least 80 per cent. on the com- 
bined written and oral examinations. Seven already have 
received appointments.* The next examinations will be held 
July 9. 

It seems hardly possible as yet to determine just what induce- 
ments there are for young men desirous of following a consular 
career to prepare to enter the service. A reasonable probability 
of retention and promotion as a reward for good service should 
be assured. As matters stand at present, there is no guarantee 


' These regulations are contained in a pamphlet entitled, /n/formation regard- 
ing appointments and promotions in the consular service of the United States, 
published by the Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

* For a complete list of the examination questions in each subject prescribed 
for the written test, and for the relative weights of the various subjects, see 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports, No. 2834, April 3, 1907, pp. 12-14, and /n/for- 
mation Regarding Appointments and Promotions in the Consuiar Service of the 
United States, published (1907) by the Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

3 April 29. 
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that this system will continue to prevail. So long as the present 
administration is in power, however, there is every assurance 
that the merit system, as provided for in the executive order of 
June 27, will govern not only original appointments, but promo- 
tions as well. This was declared by Secretary Root, at the recent 
National Foreign Commerce Convention, to be the fixed policy 
at least until March 4, 1909. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the successor of President Roosevelt will not necessarily be 
bound to follow out the provisions of the latter’s executive order. 
t is for this reason that a large faction of those who have worked 
most ardently to effect the recent reforms is now anxious that 
Congress should at least pass a resolution endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s action. Some such understanding between the Executive 
and Congress would, with reasonable certainty, provide for a 
continuation of the much needed reforms which have at last 
been brought about, and assure prospective candidates for consul- 
ships that a career in the service is an established fact. It is 
believed that the President himself would very much like to see 
the substance of his order at once enacted into law. That this 
is the feeling of the business and commercial interests is shown 
by the unanimous adoption of the following resolution at the 
National Foreign Commerce Convention at Washington, D. C., 
on January 16, 1907: 

“Resolved, That Congress be strongly urged to enact into law 
the substance of the President’s executive order of June 27, 1906, 
applying the merit system of appointment and promotion in the 
consular service, to the end that the approval of all branches of 
the government may thus be stamped upon the measure, and that 
it may become a permanent feature of the foreign service of the 
nation.” 


If some action is now taken so as to secure a perpetuation 
of the provisions of President Roosevelt's order, it seems but 
reasonable to expect that a wise application of its principles, 
coupled with the reforms effected by the Act of April 5, 1906, 
may soon result in the improvement of the personnel of the con- 
sular service, give it a permanence hitherto unknown, and make 
it an active ally of the great commercial and industrial interests 
of this country in the expansion of foreign commerce. 


AVARD L. BisHopP. 
Yale University. 
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HE present is a fitting time for a review of our currency 
situation, on account of the growing interest in the subject, 
the gradual realization of the evils, and a somewhat general 
agreement as to the main lines of the remedy required. It is 
proposed in this paper to describe the present situation in the 
United States, to show the defects in our system, and to point 
out the lines along which remedy should and probably will come. 
One of the most important qualities of a good monetary sys- 
tem is that its volume should automatically correspond to the 
demand for a medium of exchange. This demand is subject to 
wide fluctuations on account of the varying volume of business 
to be transacted. In addition to the extraordinary causes of busi- 
ness expansion or depression, there are the regular payments of 
salaries, bills, etc., coming usually on the first of each month, the 
quarterly payments of interest, dividends, etc., and most important 
of all in the United States, the regular seasonal changes involved 
in the harvesting and moving of the crops every fall and early 
winter. 

The monetary system of the United States may be. divided into 
three groups: gold and silver coin; gold and silver certificates ; 
and credit money, the latter including the United States notes, the 
treasury notes of 1890, and the national bank notes. In round 
numbers we have in circulation about a billion dollars of each of 
these three kinds of money. Over long periods of time the volume 
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of gold will correspond to the need for money, through the flow 
of gold from nation to nation and between use in the arts and use 
as coin. But for the monthly, quarterly, and seasonal changes, 
and in emergencies, some other element of the currency must be 
depended upon to furnish elasticity. This is the function of 
credit money. Neither of our kinds of credit money, however, 
(leaving out of consideration the unimportant treasury notes of 
1890) performs this function. The volume of United States 
notes is absolutely fixed by law. Indeed the government credit 
money has no good reason for existence, and our monetary sys- 
tem would be vastly improved by its elimination. This leaves 
the responsibility for furnishing elasticity upon the national bank 
notes. Their failure to perform this function is the root of our 
currency problem. 


Circulation of Uncted Seates National Banks tq Chartered Banks of Canada 


/9oa /9o ° 49 OSs 4/906 





The inelasticity of our national bank circulation is a well 
known fact. The accompanying diagram shows the circulation 
outstanding at the end of each month for the past five years. No 
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further evidence on this point is necessary. The circulation of the 
chartered banks of Canada during the same period, shown also 
on the chart, offers a most significant comparison.! 

Bank credit is issued in the two forms of notes and deposits. 
The latter furnish a circulating medium of almost perfect flexi- 
bility where circumstances are such as to make it available; that 
is, in the cities and commercial districts. Deposit currency is not 
available in the less thickly settled agricultural regions. It is 
from this part of the country that the demand for an elastic bank 
note currency comes. 

A glance at our national banking system shows the cause of 
the inelasticity in the volume of bank notes. The present system 
was inaugurated at the time of the Civil War, the two chief pur- 
poses being to extend and improve the market for government 
bonds and to provide a safe national currency of uniform value. 
Of these purposes the first was the more important one in the 
minds of those who were responsible for the national finances 
during this critical period. The ten per cent. tax on the issue of 
state banks forced their notes out of existence and placed the 
power of note issue solely in the hands of the national banks. 
The requirement that United States bonds be deposited as security 
for notes issued had the desired effect of furnishing an artificial 
market for the national debt. Moreover, the bond security and 
other regulations have made our national bank currency uniform 
and safe or, at any rate, safe as long as the Treasury remains 
solvent. 

These purposes have been accomplished, however, at the 
expense of destroying the usefulness of the bank notes; that is, 
the element of elasticity has been legislated away. The cir- 
culation expands or contracts in response to changes in the laws 
or in the condition of the market for United States bonds, but 
in no case does the volume of notes bear any necessary relation 
to the need for credit currency. What little room for elasticity 
might have been left was removed by the Act of July 12, 1882, 
which limited the amount of notes that could be retired (by 

'This diagram is taken, with slight alterations, from Mr. Fowler’s report on 


the currency bill before the House ot Representatives last winter. Fifty-ninth 
Congress, Second session, House Report No. 5629. 
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deposit of lawful money with the Treasury) in any one month 
to $3,000,000. With this law on the statute books, every banker 
realizes that at a time when he may wish to retire his notes, the 
opportunity for retirement will be limited or entirely removed 
by the exhaustion of this $3,000,000 limit. In practice, therefore, 
no national bank takes out a larger volume of notes than it expects 
to be able to keep permanently in circulation. The average period 
of the circulation of a national bank note is about two years, by 
which time the note is usually worn out and must be replaced by 
a new one. The final result is that our national banking laws 
have merely added another element to the permanent circulation 
of the country, an element which is entirely devoid of elasticity 
and which performs no function that is not better performed by 
other kinds of money. 

The results of this defect in our bank note currency upon the 
business of the country are serious. Every fall there is a demand 
for more currency to enable the country to harvest and move 
the crops. No statement of the exact amount needed for this pur- 
pose is possible. A rough estimate may be made, however, by 
studying the experience of Canada, whose seasonal demand for 
currency is of the same nature as our own, but whose banking 
system allows the volume of notes to expand and contract freely 
in response to the demand. The Canadian bank note circulation 
expands and contracts annually by about $15,000,000, a variation 
of about 30 per cent. of the minimum.! It is possible to show 
roughly the relative magnitude of the crops in Canada and the 
United States. In 1901 the area devoted to the leading cereals 
(corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat) was 176,881,331 
acres in the United States, and 11,263,160 acres in Canada. The 
yield was 3,163,192,526 bushels and 262,034,012 bushels, respec- 
tively. The acreage in the United States was 15.7 times, and the 
yield 12 times, that of Canada. The addition of other less 
important crops does not materially alter these ratios, and we 
have also the important tobacco crop of the United States, about 
seventy-five times that of Canada, and the cotton crop, amounting 
to ten and a half million bales and valued at $418,000,000, to 


' See diagram above. 
* See U. S. Statistical Abstract, 1905; Canada Year Book, 1905. 
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which nothing in Canada corresponds. The total value of for 
“field crops” in Canada in 1901 was $194,953,420. The value rett 
of the corresponding crops in the United States (with certain nat 
omissions) is estimated at $2,505,407,100, or about thirteen fre 
times the figure for Canada. Cit 
This result is, of course, only a rough approximation. How- ful 
ever, we are not seeking a mathematically accurate result, but only hol 
a general basis for comparison of the currency needs of the two «4 
countries. The conclusion that the annual harvests of the United $6! 
States are ten to fifteen times those of Canada is certainly a safe $7. 
one. The Canadian circulation expands each fall by about $15,- obt 
000,000. Assuming that the amount of extra currency needed is eas 
roughly proportional to the size of the crops, it follows that the be 
United States ought to have at least $150,000,000 of extra cur- tat 
rency every fall. Various writers have estimated this need at at 
from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000,! and the above calculation is 
seems to justify these estimates. en 
We now have the situation before us. Every fall there goes ve 
out the cry for extra currency. At least $150,000,000 ought to be in 
forthcoming to meet the need. But where is it to come from? an 
As we have seen, no element of our monetary system possesses ne 
the necessary elasticity except bank deposits. But this is exactly 
the situation where deposits will not do. The need ought to be th 
supplied by bank credit, but the credit must be in the form of he 
notes, not deposits. th 
The only possible alternative follows. The extra business of 
the fall must be done with practically no increase of the country’s fc 
currency. The crops must be handled by means of money taken pl 
from other parts of the country, whether they can spare it or not. p 
During the period of easy money in the spring, the country banks ni 
habitually deposit part of their reserves in banks situated in the n 
reserve cities. A large part of these sums eventually finds its a 
way into the money markets of New York and other eastern ic 
cities, where a low rate of interest is paid to outside banks for k 
such deposits. With the beginning of the harvest season, there- Oo 


‘See N. Y. Bankers’ Magazine, August, 1906, p. 296; Moody's Magazine, 
April, 1906, p. 525; Report on the Fowler Bill (59th Congress, 2d Session, House 
Report, No. 5629), pp. 4 and 5; etc. 
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fore, there comes a demand from the country banks for the 
return of these deposits. The movement of currency out of the 
national banks of the reserve cities at this season of the year 
frequently amounts to as much as fifty millions. In New York 
City alone, the clearing house banks held $284,000,000 of “law- 
ful money” during the week ending July 28, 1906. Their average 
holdings during the week ending December 8 were $239,000,000, 
a loss of $45,000,000. Similarly in 1905, these banks lost 
$68,000,000 between July 29 and December 9, and in 1904, 
$72,000,000 between August 20 and December 17. These funds, 
obtained from the country banks, have been loaned out by the 
eastern banks, or made the basis for deposits. Loans must now 
be called in and deposits contracted. The one part of our mone- 
tary system which is elastic is thus rudely forced to contract 
at the very season when the country’s need for currency 
is the greatest. Hence the annual money stringency in the east- 
ern cities. The excess of money in the spring with the attendant 
very low rates of interest is an encouragement to speculation, and 
in the fall the violent contraction is a hard blow to speculators 
and accounts for the enormous rate on call loans which is wit- 
nessed every fall on the New York money market. 

Thus far our attention has been devoted to a single defect in 
the American bank currency, that of inelasticity. This is, per- 
haps, the greatest defect, but we must not overlook the fact that 
there are other weaknesses, and very serious ones. 

Any correct system of credit currency must be based on a 
foundation of gold. This is the case with deposits. Under 
proper banking methods, deposits cannot expand without a pro- 
portional increase of the gold reserves of the banks. This fur- 
nishes the natural and necessary check to inflation. Our bank 
notes, however, have no such connecting link with the business 
and the monetary stock of the world. The basis of the Amer- 
ican bank note currency is the government debt, the very worst 
kind of foundation. There is practically no limit to the inflation 
or contraction of the note issue which may be caused by changes 
in the national debt, utterly regardless of business conditions or 
the money supply of the country. Thus between April 23, 1880, 
and October 2, 1890, the circulation of national banks declined 
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from $320,759,472 to $122,928,085, a decrease of $197,831,387, Wh 
or 62 per cent. And yet this decade was marked by large growth a til 
in population and wealth, and by remarkable industrial expansion busi 
and business activity. This business expansion was attended not 
by large gains in every other important item in the national cau: 
banks’ balance sheet. Bank capital stock increased 43 per cent.; The 
surplus funds increased 82 per cent.; loans and discounts, 100 act 
per cent.; lawful money, 87 per cent.; and total resources, 59 this 
per cent. Individual deposits rose from $791,555,060 to viev 


$1,564,845,175, an increase of 98 per cent. The number of org 
banks increased from 2,075 to 3,540, or 71 percent. Yet with inhé 
all this large growth of banking facilities, the note circulation $50 


alone declined by nearly two-thirds. The reason is not far to law 
seek. The government was using part of its enormous surplus bon 
income to pay off its debt. The net public debt was reduced befc 
from $1,996,000,000 in 1879 to $891,000,000 in 1890, a reduc- one 
tion of $1,105,000,000 (more than half the debt) in eleven years, the 
something without parallel in the history of public finance. This by 
meant the reduction by half of the bonds available to secure indt 
national bank circulation and a great rise in market value of beet 
those that were left. Four per cents. of 1907 rose from 103-113 \ 
in 1880 to 125-130 in 1888.! The inevitable result was the like 
decline of circulation. infl 
It is bad enough to have a kind of currency that can decline ver" 
by more than half in ten years in the face of growing industry con 
and business expansion. But the possibility of the opposite 
course of events is fraught with dangers of a far more serious 
character. Just as reduction in the public debt causes contraction 
of the bank circulation, so an increase in debt or changes in the 
national banking laws may cause an expansion of the currency 
almost without limit. Let us look at the figures again. 
From 1890 to 1900, the volume of bank notes remained com- 
paratively stationary. Then began a great increase. On June 
30, 1899, the circulation outstanding amounted to $199,358,383. 
By March 30, 1907, it had reached the enormous sum of $597,- 
212,063, an increase of $397,853,680, or 200 per cent. In 
other words, the circulation has trebled in less than eight years. 


1 Dewey, Financial History of U. S., p. 430. 
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What is the explanation of this tremendous increase in so short 
atime? It is true that these have been years of prosperity and 
business expansion, but prosperity and business expansion have 
not ‘been the causes of the increase in circulation. The real 
cause is to be found in the currency act of March 14, Ig00. 
The confessed purpose of the amendments to the national bank 
act made at this time was to stimulate the issue of notes, and 
this purpose has been abundantly fulfilled. With this end in 
view, provision was made for smaller banks by allowing the 
organization of banks with capital of $25,000 in places of 3,000 
inhabitants or less; formerly the lower limit of capital was 
$50,000. The same purpose was accomplished by amending the 
law so that banks may receive notes equal to the par value of 
bonds deposited instead of go per cent. of the par value as 
before. And finally, the tax on circulation was reduced from 
one per cent. per annum to one-half of one per cent., provided 
the notes were secured by the new two per cent. bonds authorized 
by the same act. In these three provisions we have a direct 
inducement toward increased note issue, the result of which has 
been shown. 

We are to-day on the threshold of another event which is 
likely to offer an equally potent inducement toward bank note 
inflation. During the next few years, large sums of money will 
very probably be borrowed by the government to pay for the 
construction of the Panama Canal. Already the first bond issue 
for this purpose has been made, $30,000,000 two per cent. bonds 
having been issued last summer. These bonds may be used as 
security for the issue of notes on the same favorable terms as 
the consols of 1930. More than half of this issue has already 
been obtained by the national banks and deposited to secure 
circulation.’ If the future bond issues are given the same 
privilege, as is undoubtedly the present intention, we may expect 
to see each issue made the basis for a further increase in the 
volume of bank notes. 

?On March 30, 1907, the national banks held $16,828,080 of the new Panama 
Canal loan to secure circulation, and $12,838,000 to secure government deposits, 


or $29,666,080 for both purposes. This leaves only $333,920 not held by the 
national banks. 
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This is approaching dangerously near to paper money inflation, 
If it should be proposed to pay for the Panama Canal by the issue 
of government notes like the greenbacks of the Civil War, every- 
one who believes in sound money would rise up in protest. And 
yet we are proposing to allow the national banks to issue their 
notes, to circulate as money, to the full value of the new debt. 
The difference is not very great. The result will be inflation, 
and inflation by means of a circulating medium having no con- 
nection with the gold stock of the world. To make room for 
the additional currency, gold must be forced to leave the country, 
and our whole monetary system, by no means too strong to-day, 
will be weakened at its foundation. This is the fundamental 
difference between expansion of credit by means of deposits 
and expansion by means of national bank notes. The one 
is based on gold; the other is based on the government debt. 
When deposits expand, the reserves of the banks must increase 
proportionately and, if carried far enough, the result must be to 
bring in gold rather than to force it out. In like manner, 
deposits cannot for any considerable time be in excess of business 
needs. But bank notes may be increased indefinitely, if the 
government only borrows enough, and the result will be the 
expulsion of gold whenever the currency becomes redundant. 

The defects of our currency system which have been described 
would be removed by the adoption of a bank note system based, 
not on the deposit of bonds, but on the general assets of the 
banks, with a reserve of gold. In other words, the law should 
recognize the essential identity between the note and the deposit 
and should treat both kinds of bank credit as nearly alike as 
possible. It is admitted, of course, that certain safeguards and 
limitations may be advisable in the case of notes which have 
been found unnecessary in the case of deposits. 

With the exception of England, nearly every civilized country 
to-day makes use of some kind of asset credit currency. It is 
not difficult, therefore, to find plenty of illustrations of the actual 
successful working of asset currency systems. There is danger, 
however, of overestimating the value of illustration from 
European banking experience, in throwing light on the plans 
for reform in the United States. Most European countries 
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have a large central bank connected more or less closely with 
the government. This fact, with the many other dissimilar 
conditions, makes it unsafe to apply to American conditions con- 
clusions drawn from European experience! There are two 
cases, however, which are excellent illustrations for our purpose, 
since they show the successful working of asset currency under 
conditions very like those that prevail in the United States to-day. 
The first of these is the system of bank note currency pre- 
vailing in New England during the twenty years immediately pre- 
ceding the Civil War. The essential features of the Suffolk 
Bank system are familiar.* Starting in a small way in 1813, 
the system grew up gradually and in spite of much bitter opposi- 
tion, till in 1840 it was in smooth running order, controlling the 
circulation of practically all the banks in the New England 
States. The arrangement between the Suffolk Bank of Boston 
and the other New England banks was as follows: each bank 
placed with the Suffolk Bank a permanent deposit of $2,000 
or more. In consideration of this deposit the Suffolk Bank 
redeemed in specie at par any of the notes of the other banks 
which were presented to it, charging them to the account of the 
issuing bank. In payment, the Suffolk Bank received from any 
bank in the system the notes of other New England banks in 
good standing. Whenever the Suffolk Bank received the notes 
of any bank not in the agreement they were immediately 
returned to the bank of issue for redemption in specie. In this 
way the Suffolk Bank acted as a central clearing house for 
the note issues of the New England banks, charging to each 
bank the amount of its own notes redeemed and crediting it with 
the notes of other banks turned in. Any bank which remained 
1 It should be noticed in passing, however, that one of the plans for reform in 
the United States is the establishment of a central government bank patterned 
after European models. Whenever this plan is being seriously considered, the 
experience of European banking systems becomes of the most vital importance. 
See Report of New York Chamber of Commerce Committee, 1906. 

*Cf. Whitney, Zhe Suffolk Bank; Knox, History of Banking in the United 
States; Sumner, History of Banking in the United States; White, Money and 
Banking (2d ed.), pp. 315-326; Report of the Monetary Commission, pp. 302-308, 
331-334; Root, Sound Currency, vol. ii, pp. 276-284 (June 1, 1895); vol. viii, 
Ppp. 209-232 (December, 1901). 
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outside the system found it impossible to circulate its notes 
beyond its own locality, for they soon found their way into 
some bank in the system and thus were presented for redemption 
by the Suffolk Bank. 

This system operated through the self-interest of the banks, 
wholly without legal enforcement, except that after 1845 Massa- 
chusetts enforced the system by forbidding any bank to pay 
over its counter any notes but its own. As regards legal regu- 
lation the New England banks were remarkably free from 
restraint. Their charters were issued by the several states under 
no general plan. About the only point of uniformity was the 
permission to issue notes without special security of any sort. 
Note holders in most of the States did not even have a prior lien 
on the assets of the banks, but were on exactly the same footing 
as depositors and other creditors. The legal limits to the amount 
of the circulation were so liberal as to leave the banks prac- 
tically unrestrained in this respect.’ 

And yet, in spite of the absence of nearly all the legal regu- 
lations commonly supposed to be necessary to sound banking, 
the banks of New England furnished for twenty years a credit 
currency recognized by contemporary critics and students to-day 
as worthy of the highest praise. The absence of any practical 
limit to circulation did not lead to inflation. In fact the actual 
circulation never even approached the legal limits. In 1835 the 
total circulation of the New England banks was 27 per cent. of 
the maximum allowed by law; in 1840, 23 per cent.; in 1850, 
40 per cent.; and in 1860, 36 per cent.* The absence of special 
security or other legal restriction in the interest of note holders 
did not prevent the circulation being safe, and the losses remark- 
ably small. Of course there were failures (as there are sure 
to be under any system) especially after the panic of 1837. 
From 1840 to 1860, 47 New England banks failed, having a 
total capital of $6,295,301; circulation of $3,536,350; deposits 
of $1,691,554, and assets valued nominally at $11,157,973. 
The total loss to note holders was about $880,000. This was 
an average annual loss of $42,000, as compared with an aver- 


1 See Root, Sound Currency, vol. viii, p. 213, December, 1gort. 
* Report of the Monetary Commission, p. 306. 
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age annual circulation of $33,148,000. The losses to note 
holders, then, amounted to about one-eighth of one per cent. of 
the circulation. The circulation of the New England banks 
was not only safe. It was elastic and convenient. Its volume 
corresponded to business needs. Customers received credit either 
in notes or deposits as they preferred. The system commanded 
the universal satisfaction of its users. 

The one thing that brought about these satisfactory results 
was the inexorable requirement that every bank in the system 
should always stand ready to redeem its notes on demand in 
specie, and the provision of simple and effective machinery for 
constantly testing every bank’s ability to thus redeem its notes. 
The Suffolk system caused an exceedingly active retirement and 
reissue of currency. For instance, in 1858 the redemption of 
notes through the Suffolk Bank amounted to $400,000,000, while 
the total circulation in that year was $36,000,000. The whole 
volume of notes was therefore redeemed ten times over during 
the year. It was this effective system of redemption that pre- 
vented inflation, for no bank could keep out more notes than the 
business needs called for. It was this that made the currency 
safe and prevented loss, for no bank could keep its notes in cir- 
culation unless constantly able to redeem them in specie. Finally, 
it was this that made the system elastic and convenient. 

The similarity between the banking situation in New England 
at that time and present conditions is shown by the large number 
of banks, roughly one bank to every 6,000 or 8,000 inhabitants, 
which is relatively about the same as in New England to-day; 
also, by the small capitalization of the banks, averaging not over 
$160,000 outside of Boston and not over $206,000 including Bos- 
ton; and by the wide territorial distribution of banks and their 
independent ownership and control.? In short, we have seen here 
in the United States, under conditions not essentially unlike the 
present, the development of a system which furnished an asset 
currency that was safe, elastic, convenient, and universally satis- 
factory, a system which was in successful operation for a gener- 


‘Root, Sound Currency, vol. viii, pp. 222-232, December, Igor. 
*Cf. Root, Sound Currency, vol. viii, pp. 210-212, December, IgoI. 
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ation until forced out of existence to make room for the present 
national banking system. 

A still better illustration for our purpose of the working of 
asset currency is to be found in the Canadian banking system. 
Here we have, under conditions very similar to our own, the suc- 
cessful operation of an excellent credit currency system. Essen- 
tially the present system was adopted in 1890. Without going 
into details, its main features are as follows:’ note issue is per- 
mitted to the “chartered banks” up to the amount of their paid 
up capital. The security for notes is the general assets of the 
bank. No special security is required, except that the note holder 
has a prior lien on all the assets of the bank including double 
liability of stockholders. Notes are further protected by a 
redemption fund to which each bank contributes a sum equal 
to five per cent. of its average circulation. The fund is held by 
the government. The Canadian law allows a bank to suspend 
payment for three months without going into liquidation. In 
case a bank suspends, its notes bear interest at five per cent.” 
from the date of suspension until the date set by the bank for 
their redemption. If provision for the payment of its notes with 
accrued interest is not made within two months, the government 
redeems the notes with accrued interest from the redemption 
fund, ultimately recovering the amount if possible from the 
bank’s assets. In the meantime the other banks must make good 
the reduction of their five per cent. contributions to the fund. 
The banks are required to keep their notes at par in all parts of 
Canada and to maintain redemption agencies in the principal 
cities under the direction of the government. There is no tax on 
circulation. A peculiarity of the Canadian system is that the 
banking business is in the hands of a few large banks, which 
have a great number of branch banks throughout the country. 
At present there are thirty-six chartered banks, with about 1,650 
branches. 

'Cf. Breckenridge, 7he Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890, Pub. Am. Ec. 
Assn., vol. x, Nos, 1-3 (January—May, 1895); White, Money and Banking (2d ed.), 
Pp. 397-403; Report of the Monetary Commission, pp. 282-284, 328-330, etc.; Root, 
Sound Currency, vol. ii, pp. 309-324 (December 15, 1894); vol. iv., No. 9 (May 1, 


1897); etc. 
* Six per cent. until the amendment of 1g00. 
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Under this system Canada has for many years enjoyed a cur- 
rency possessing in a high degree the qualities of safety, elasticity, 
and convenience. The freedom of issue without special security 
guarantees that notes will always be forthcoming in response to 
business needs. The annual handling of the crops gives rise to 
exactly the same need for an elastic currency in Canada as in the 
United States. But in Canada the need is met. A glance at the 
diagram on a preceding page will make this clear. Every year 
between midsummer and October the Canadian bank circulation 
expands by about $15,000,000, or roughly 30 per cent. Having 
reached this maximum and performed its duty, it contracts just 
as rapidly, reaching its minimum in January. No better evi- 
dence of elasticity and the absence of inflation could be presented. 
The comparison with our own inelastic currency is significant. 

Under the efficient system of redemption, and spurred on by 
the competition of the banks, the Canadian notes are redeemed 
daily through the clearing houses of the large cities and very 
promptly through the branch banks in the country districts. It 
is this that gives elasticity and prevents inflation. 

The redemption fund and prior lien on assets make the notes 
absolutely safe, and the payment of interest between the date of 
suspension and final settlement prevents the depreciation of notes 
of suspended banks. Although a number of chartered banks 
have failed since 1890, in not a single case have the note holders 
suffered loss or inconvenience... In fact there has not yet been a 
case where it has been necessary to resort to the guarantee fund 
held by the government. 

Until recently the total circulation of all the Canadian banks 
had never come close to the amount of their paid up capital, which 
is the maximum limit to circulation set by law. During the 
twenty years from 1880 to 1900 the circulation remained fairly 
close to 50 per cent. of the capital and even at the time of great- 
est expansion in the fall seldom rose above 60 or 70 per cent. 
During the past five or six years, however, business expansion has 
caused considerable increase in circulation, with which the increase 
in capital has not kept pace. This has caused the circulation to 
come close to the limit on several occasions. But even now it is 
only for a few weeks in the fall of each year that the limit is 
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approached. During the rest of the year the circulation is in the 
neighborhood of three-fourths of the capital. Moreover, bank- 
ing capital is now being rapidly increased. 

These examples should go far toward removing doubts as to 
the practicability of asset currency for the United States. But, 
of course, no one proposes that the United States immediately 
adopt either the Suffolk or the Canadian plan, or any ideal 
scheme. Our present established system is in the way. The 
problem is, not to work out de novo a perfect currency system, 
but to devise the best possible plan in view of actual present con- 
ditions, having as an ultimate goal, of course, the final adoption 
of a real system of asset currency. 

In the first place, no system which involves the immediate 
abandonment of our bond-secured notes can be seriously pro- 
posed, for the reason that it would result in the depreciation of 
government bonds. The resulting loss to the national banks 
whose assets are invested in bonds would probably be not less 
than $150,000,000. The interest-bearing debt of the United 
States amounted on March 30, 1907, to $908,233,660. This 
is the amount of bonds available for bank note security. Of this, 
the national banks held to secure circulation $550,137,g00, or 
over 60 per cent. of the total. Of the two per cent. bonds (con- 
sols of 1930 and Panama Canal loan), which are at present the 
most important part of the public debt and whose relative import- 
ance is to be increased in the future, the banks held $510,659,030, 
or over 81 per cent. 

The national banks also hold government bonds to secure pub- 
lic deposits. The amount held for this purpose on March 30, 
1907, was $90,986,550. Altogether the national banks held to 
secure circulation and government deposits, $641,124,450; over 
70 per cent. of the total interest-bearing debt of the United States. 
The result has been exactly what was purposed when the present 
system was founded more than forty years ago; that. is, an arti- 
ficial value has been given to government bonds. The following 
table shows the range of prices of government bonds on the New 
York market from the first of January to the middle of April, 


1907 : 
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af Puaded loan Of 1907. .......0sscccvcecs 100 5-101 7 
ME BI Pion kds 0's ponecnsncneeasicn 129-1303%4 
eee errr ree ree 102 34-104 
SE COMI GE BOBO 6 6 bik bic ckiddiccssces 104 4-106 4 
24 Panama Canal loan '.............sccc0 104%-105% 


All the bonds are above par. Even the two per cent. bonds are 
between 104 and 106, a valuation obviously not made on the basis 
of earnings. Any change which took away from the bonds their 
function of serving as security for bank notes would remove this 
artificial premium. Two per cent. bonds would fall to the neigh- 
borhood of 70 or even lower. British consols paying two and 
one-half per cent. are quoted between 85 and 87, which places 
them very nearly on a three per cent. basis. French rentes at 
three per cent. and the German Imperial three per cent. loan are 
both below par. If our two per cent. bonds fell to a three per 
cent. basis they would be worth exactly 6624. On their holdings 
of 510 millions to secure circulation, quoted to-day at about 105, 
the national banks would lose 195 millions. If the bonds fell only 
to 75, the loss to the banks would be 153 millions. This, more- 
over, is the loss on the two per cent. bonds only. Needless to say, 
the national banks would unanimously oppose such a change, 
and since they have been compelled to purchase bonds at artificial 
prices as the condition of issuing notes, their opposition would 
undoubtedly be justified. 

There is one way, it is true, by which this difficulty might be 
avoided. The rate of interest on the consols of 1930 and the 
Panama Canal loan might be raised to three per cent., or what- 
ever figure would prevent the bonds falling below par. If this 
were done at the same time that the bond-secured notes were done 
away with, no injustice would result to the present holders of the 
bonds. This proposition, however, has not as yet met with 
enough favor to make its consideration more than an academic 
problem. 

The situation is further complicated by our federal form of 
government and the fact that we have both state and national 
banks, the former being practically forbidden to issue notes at 
present. There have been recent proposals to repeal the ten per 


?No sales recorded. The figures given are the prices bid and asked on April 
12, 1907. 
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cent. tax on state bank notes. This proposal is not widely or 
seriously considered and would probably be exceedingly inad- 
visable at this time. The country will not willingly give up the 
advantages of safety and uniformity which we have enjoyed 
under the present system and which probably have a better chance 
of being continued if the business of note issue continues to 
remain under national supervision. 

The inadequacy of our currency system has been realized for 
a long time. Plans for reform began to take active shape ten 
years ago. Before that time attention had been directed almost 
exclusively to the more serious and pressing problems connected 
with the government credit money and the silver coinage. After 
the election of 1896 the defects in our bank note system began to 
receive more attention, and reforms were proposed in connection 
with various schemes for reforming the monetary system as a 
whole. Interest in the subject was kept alive until the election 
of 1900 seemed to have definitely settled the free silver agitation, 
and the currency act of 1900 made changes which more firmly 
established the gold standard, provided for the retirement of the 
treasury notes of 1890, and diminished the danger from the 
United States notes. The currency act of 1900 did nothing to 
remedy the defects of our bank note system. Its only provisions 
on this subject were drawn with a view to making the issue of 
bank notes easier and more profitable, with the result of greatly 
increasing the volume of bank notes in permanent circulation,’ 
but in no way contributing toward elasticity. Imperfect as the 
act was, however, it was sufficient to put a stop to the active agi- 
tation of the money question, an agitation of which the business 
interests of the country and the people in general were becoming 
thoroughly tired. The great and unbroken prosperity which the 
country has been enjoying since that time has also caused people 
to be willing to let well enough alone and not risk any danger to 
prosperity through changes in the currency laws. 

Within the last year and a half, however, there has been evi- 
dent a growing feeling that our inelastic currency system contains 
the possibility of disaster to the business interests of the country. 
As a result, public interest is once more aroused. And to-day, 


1 See above, p. 62. 
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with other monetary problems out of the way (temporarily at 
least), attention has been concentrated upon the subject of bank 
currency. A number of proposals have appeared, among which 
two deserve special consideration. The first is the plan of the 
special committee of the New York State Chamber of Commerce, 
adopted by that body in October, 1906. The other was sug- 
gested in November in the report of the commission appointed by 
the American Bankers’ Association at its annual convention in 
October. 

The latter plan was made the basis of the Fowler bill (H. R. 
23,017, Fifty-ninth Congress, second session) which was favor- 
ably reported by Committee but failed of passage in the House of 
Representatives last winter. The essential features of this plan 
are as follows: 

(1) Any national bank, having been in business not less than 
one year and having a surplus of at least 20% of its capital, to 
be allowed to issue “National Bank Guaranteed Credit Notes,” 
without security, to the amount of 40% of its bond-secured circu- 
lation, but not exceeding 25% of its capital. These credit notes 
to be taxed at the rate of 3%. Provided that “if at any time in 
the future the present proportion of the total outstanding unma- 
tured United States bonds to the total capitalization of all 
national banking associations in active operation shall diminish, 
then the authorized issue of national bank guaranteed credit notes 
shall be increased to a correspondingly greater percentage of the 
bond-secured notes.” 

(2) A further issue of credit notes not exceeding 12%4% of 
the bank’s capital and paying a tax of 5% to be allowed. 

(3) The total circulation of any bank, in both kinds of notes, 
not to exceed its capital. (Thus, to have the greatest possible 
amount of credit notes, a bank would have to have 6214 % of its 
capital in bond-secured notes, 25% in credit-notes taxed 3%, and 
12% % in credit notes taxed 5%.) 

(4) The same “lawful money” reserve required for credit 
notes as for deposits. 

(5) The proceeds of the tax on credit notes to constitute a 
guarantee fund to be held by the United States Treasury and used 
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in paying immediately the notes of failed banks. The Treasury 
thereupon to become a creditor of the failed bank and recover 
pro rata with other creditors from the bank’s assets. 

(6) Adequate facilities for daily current redemption of credit 
notes to be provided, under the direction of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

(7) Any bank to be allowed to replace any of its bond-secured 
notes in excess of 6214 % of its capital with credit notes, without 
regard to the present limit of $3,000,000 a month to the retire- 
ment of national bank notes. 

This bill differs in only a few essential points from the plan 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce Committee. The lat- 
ter plan proposes to allow any bank whose bond-secured circu- 
lation amounts to 50% of its capital to issue credit notes equal 
to 35% of its capital, subject to a graduated tax varying from 
2% to 6% according to the amount of credit notes. It also calls 
for the repeal of the $3,000,000 limit to the retirement of bank 
notes, and adds the important provision that future issues of 
United States bonds shall not be available as a basis for the issue 
of national bank notes. 

Obviously neither of these plans presents a perfect system. 
Immediate perfection is unattainable. But they propose a step 
in the right direction. The details of the House bill especially 
have been very carefully worked out to fit present conditions. 
The enactment of such a bill would give a large measure of elas- 
ticity to the currency without seriously affecting the market value 
of government bonds. Above all it would pave the way for 
future reforms which might eventually bring us to the complete 
abandonment of the bond-secured notes, until which time any sys- 
tem should be regarded as only a temporary makeshift on the 
road toward the ideal system. This feature would be greatly 
strengthened by incorporating into the bill the recommendation 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce Committee that future 
issues of bonds be not available for bank note security. In view 
of probable large additions to our national debt this provision is 
exceedingly important and moreover emphasizes the need of 
settling the currency problem at once, before the situation is made 
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still more dangerous and the problem still more difficult by large 
additions to the public debt. Such a provision, together with 
the clause of the bill allowing the ratio of credit notes to bond- 
secured notes to increase as the ratio of the bonded debt to the 
capitalization of the national banks diminishes, would cause the 
gradual and automatic substitution of credit notes for bond- 
secured notes, till with the final redemption or conversion of the 
present bonds the old national bank notes would have disappeared. 
This process would be hastened also by the entering of many 
state banks into the national banking system, for which the pro- 
posed plan offers considerable inducement. 

Another proposal of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
Committee ought to be added to the Fowler bill. This is the 
repeal of the clause of the present banking law which limits the 
retirement of national bank notes by deposit of lawful money 
with the Treasury to $3,000,000 a month. By the passage of the 
Aldrich bill last March this limit was raised to $9,000,000. 
There is no reason why this obstruction to elasticity should not 
be removed entirely. 

It may be asked, why put a tax on the credit currency? A 
common idea is that a tax is necessary to force the retirement 
of notes when they are no longer needed. This is a vital part 
of the plans of currency reform, whose purpose is to provide, not 
an elastic currency for every-day use, but an “emergency cur- 
rency” to be called out only in times of special stress. In a 
properly worked-out system there is no necessity for a tax to 
force retirement of redundant credit notes based on general assets. 
Neither the Suffolk nor the Canadian systems make use of such 
an expedient. There is, however, something to be said in favor 
of the tax in plans for gradual currency reform in this country. 
In the first place, it furnishes the guarantee fund. Again, so 
long as we have two kinds of notes issued by the same bank, it 
tends to prevent a bank taking out just enough bond-secured 
notes so that it could keep them and the full allowance of credit 
notes permanently in circulation, having then no power of expan- 
sion in time of need. Finally, any scheme of reform must be to 
a certain degree experimental at first, and the tax, by enforcing 
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speedy retirement, may be an additional safeguard during the 
experimental stage when the new system is getting into running 
order. As part of a permanent system of scientific asset currency 
a tax on circulation has no place. 

Of the sufficiency of the guarantee fund proposed in the Fowler 
bill there can be no question. The statistics of failures of national 
banks since the adoption of the system in 1863 show that during 
this whole time a tax of one-fifth of one per cent. would have 
paid in full all the notes of the banks that have failed. Under 
the Suffolk system the losses to note holders amounted to one- 
eighth of one per cent. of the total circulation. Since the adop- 
tion of the Canadian system in 1890, the redemption fund held 
by the Minister of Finance has not once been called on to make 
good losses to the holders of notes of failed or suspended banks. 

Certain questions need to be noticed in conclusion. Whenever 
it is proposed to alter our time-honored national banking sys- 
tem, the objection is sure to be raised that our present notes are 
safe, at any rate, and it is better to put up with all their short- 
comings in other respects than to invite a return to the régime 
of “wild cat” banking which disgraced our financial history 
before the Civil War. To thoroughly examine this objection 
would require another essay. Two or three suggestions may be 
made, however, which should go far toward dispelling the “wild 
cat” bogie. In the first place, the soundness of the currency 
furnished by the New England banks for twenty years during 
this very period shows that “wild cat’’ banking does not neces- 
sarily go hand in hand with asset currency. New England was 
not troubled with “wild cat” currency during these years. And 
the bad currency of other parts of the country was, in the main, 
due to ignorance of banking principles, dishonesty, lack of experi- 
ence, inefficient government oversight, etc. With our added 
knowledge and experience and under the inspection and regula- 
tion of the national government, there is no reason to fear that 
the abandonment of bond-security would mean unsafe currency. 
Inthe second place, it should not be forgotten that most of the 
“wild cat” currency of the ante-bellum days was not asset cur- 
rency at all, but was based on the very system of bond deposit 
which is the foundation of our present national banking system. 
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To connect asset currency with “wild cat” banking is to ignore 
the facts of our own financial history. And finally it should be 
pointed out that under the proposed system the notes must be at 
least as safe as deposits are to-day. And no one charges that our 
deposit system is unsound. 

One of the first objections raised against any proposal for 
greater elasticity of note issue is that it will mean inflation. Elas- 
ticity will mean inflation, if it works in the direction of expansion 
only. That is what is very likely to happen under our present 
system if we add much to the public debt. We may even say 
it has already happened when we remember that the national 
banks have trebled their circulation in the past eight years. True 
elasticity means contraction as well as expansion. The experi- 
ence of Canada is the best refutation of the charge of inflation. 
The Suffolk bank system gives additional testimony. Both sys- 
tems have operated under far less governmental restraint than 
would be enforced in this country. 

It has been proposed to make sure that the credit notes will be 
redeemed when no longer needed by adding to the proposed law 
a clause forbidding any bank to pay out over its counter any notes 
but its own. All notes finding their way into any other bank 
will then be certainly returned for redemption. This was done by 
Massachusetts to give added strength to the Suffolk system. 
This would undoubtedly make current redemption certain. The 
necessity of such a provision is, however, very doubtful. 
Redemption was enforced without it in the Suffolk system. Can- 
ada does not find it necessary. Moreover, under a system of 
scattered, independent banks like our own, such a provision would 
often defeat the very end we are aiming at. The occasion might 
often arise when local needs would exhaust the note-issuing power 
of local banks. Then the banks should be able to borrow the 
notes of other banks, situated where the need is not so great. 
This is frequently done even in Canada, where the system of 
branch banking makes the occasion for it arise far less frequently 
than it would in the United States. Such a provision would cer- 
tainly be unwise in this country unless we are prepared to adopt 
the system of branch banking. Even then the wisdom of such 
a restriction is open to question. 
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The superiority of asset currency over bond-secured notes 
seems to be established both by theoretical reasoning and prac- 
tical experience. The situation in the United States is undoubt- 
edly a complicated one, and the progress of reform must be slow 
and difficult. Further delay, however, will only increase the 
difficulties. Reform should begin at once, and the high standing 
of the individuals and organizations whose influence is being 
exerted in favor of the general plan outlined above gives reason 
to believe that the initial step will not be much longer delayed. 


Frep RoGers FAIRCHILD. 
Yale University. 
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THE BASIS OF RATE-MAKING AS AFFECTED BY 
COMPETITION VERSUS COMBINATION 
OF RAILROADS. 


CONTENTS. 


The law of increasing returns, p. 79; the responsiveness of traffic, p. 80; dis- 
crimination between places, p. 81; discrimination between shippers, p. 82; 
comparative rates applied to different commodities, cost of service vs. valve 
of commodity, p. 82. 


EFORE proceeding far in the study of railway rates and the 
diverse effects upon rate-making of competition versus 
combination of railroads, it is desirable to premise that railroads 
are subject to the law of increasing returns. The fact is, of 
course, sufficiently familiar. It is here briefly referred to that 
it may be kept in mind during the remainder of the discussion, 
since the conclusions reached are logical deductions from it. Per- 
haps the idea may be most simply and clearly expressed by the 
statement that with a given unit of equipment, successive units 
of business, i. e., successive units of application of labor, result 
in more than proportionate return. We may, perhaps, assume 
that the units of equipment are relatively large and the unit 
increments of business relatively small. Up to the point of fullest 
utilization of the equipment, each increment of business yields a 
larger return than the preceding. The idea may be differently 
stated so as to throw the emphasis on another phase. In indus- 
tries of large equipment and organization, there is obvious a 
marked distinction between fixed costs and operating costs. Cer- 
tain charges, such as interest on funded debt, salaries of executive 
force, depreciation fund, etc., are relatively independent of the 
amount of business done, relatively independent, that is, within 
certain limits. There are other, operating costs which maintain a 
fairly constant ratio to the amount of business. When the charges 
as a whole are considered, it becomes evident that within the limits 
of existing equipment and organization capacity, increased utili- 
zation of that equipment and organization does not proportion- 
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ately increase business expenses. The endeavor has been made 
to give the law a general statement. Its application to railroads 
need not, of course, be enlarged on. 

The fact that railroads are operated under a law of increasing 
returns lies at the basis of the systems of rate-making. Since 
increased traffic is carried at proportionately less cost and there- 
fore yields proportionately greater profit, it becomes worth while 
to get this increased traffic, even if to do so it must be carried 
at lower rates. The expense of carrying each additional unit of 
freight may be regarded from a twofold point of view: we may 
assume that each unit should bear a proportionate share of the 
total cost of operation and management; or we may regard the 
fixed costs as a separate element to be met somehow, but not to be 
assessed on the separate units of business in any definite pro- 
portion. In the latter case, each unit of traffic must bear the 
special additional cost of its own moving, the cost, that is, to 
which the road is subjected above what it would have to meet 
were that traffic refused. If anything more is paid, be it ever 
so little, the business is regarded as desirable. 

We are thus led to a consideration of rate-making as dependent 
on the principles under discussion. It has been seen that where 
reduced rates of transportation will result in increased traffic, 
such reduced rates will be offered, provided that there remains 
any surplus whatever above the special, additional cost of moving 
this increased traffic, to apply on the fixed or permanent costs. 
It has now to be noted that these reductions are not general. They 
take place where and when increased traffic will result, and on 
those commodities, increased transportation of which can be 
secured by means of such reductions. In other words, these 
reductions take place on traffic which is responsive, and take 
place according to this responsiveness. It has now to be shown— 
and this is the principal theme of the discussion—how the con- 
ditions under which this responsiveness of traffic affects rates, 
vary according as we have competition of railroads or com- 
bination of railroads. In the one case, scientific rate-making must 
lead to one result; in the other case, it must lead to an entirely 
different result. It is not the purpose to discuss any effects which 
combination may have to increase rates as a whole. It is intended 
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here, only to emphasize the relation of rates to each other,—to 
consider the effects of competition versus combination: on rela- 
tive rates between different places (towns or trade centers); on 
relative rates as between different corporations; on the relation 
of rates applied to different commodities. 

In the first place, there has to be noted the relation of freight 
rates applied to different places, what is commonly known as 
place discrimination or discrimination between different towns. 
When two or more railroads connect a couple of trade centers 
by different routes, each may have a monopoly of the traffic toand 
from intermediate points on its own line. It results that com- 
petition for the through traffic reduces the charge on such traffic 
below that for transportation of goods between intermediate 
points. This is the effect of competition of roads. Reductions 
are made on the through traffic below that on local traffic, because 
it is the through traffic which is responsive. Attention needs to 
be called to the fact that reductions take place here, not because 
the traffic is responsive in an absolute sense, not, that is, because 
by such reductions, traffic, as a whole, can be increased, but only 
because it is relatively responsive, responsive relative to that par- 
ticular road, because traffic is so gained by that road at the 
expense of a rival. If the rival road adopts a similar policy, both 
lose. So much for the effects of competition in inducing discrim- 
ination among different towns. Under a régime of combination, 
conditions tend to be different. Here, charges are likely to be 
based on principles of cost and value. If reductions are made in 
favor of traffic between any two places, it will only be because 
such traffic is absolutely responsive; it is not because one road 
will gain traffic at the expense of another that the reductions take 
place, but because the total traffic of the district served is thus 
enlarged. There is no reason to believe that the principle of 
reducing rates where traffic is responsive in the absolute sense, 
results in so great discrimination against local points and in favor 
of terminal points, as does reduction induced by rivalry of com- 
peting roads, and the consequent relative responsiveness of traffic 
at certain points. The reason why a road subject to competition 
on a part of its traffic makes reductions on such traffic, is that 
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there is responsiveness, while local traffic is not correspondingly 
sensitive to changes in rates. But it is to be noted that the local 
traffic, as a whole, may be fully as sensitive to reduction, fully 
as ready to respond by an increase; it is merely that it is not 
relatively responsive since reduction can not here take traffic from 
another road, but can only increase its total amount. 

In the second place, we are concerned with relative rates 
between different shipping corporations. Here, too, the same 
rule applies, namely, that reductions are made on traffic where, 
and only where it is sufficiently responsive,—where the reductions 
will result in considerably increased transportation. What traf- 
fic is it which is thus responsive under competitive conditions? 
Is it not the traffic offered by large corporations? It is well 
known that concessions have been often forced by the threat to 
withdraw this traffic. Does not the reason coincide with the gen- 
eralization advanced? A small reduction secretly offered or con- 
ceded to a large shipper may be the means of transferring much 
traffic from one road to another, while a similar concession could 
not profitably be allowed to all shippers. It is allowed only where 
the carriage of large amounts of freight is dependent on it, only 
where traffic is responsive, only (and this is important) where 
traffic is relatively responsive. Since these special inducements 
are conceded, not to increase traffic as a whole, but to increase that 
of one road at the expense of another, to divert traffic, it follows 
that combination of roads removes a considerable motive to such 
secret discriminations. 

In the third place, there remains to be considered the applica- 
tion of the principles under discussion to relative rates between 
different commodities. According as there is competition or 
combination of roads will this application tend to be different. 
It is taken for granted that in apportioning the total costs of 
transportation among the different articles or units of trans- 
portation, each article or unit amount shall bear the special addi- 
tional cost of its own carriage. To this extent, the charges must 
be apportioned on a cost basis. But the question arises, on what 
basis shall be apportioned the fixed charges. Shall the different 
articles carried bear these fixed charges in proportion to their 
value, or in proportion to the special additional cost of trans- 
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porting them? The Interstate Commerce Commission has taken 
the point of view that in apportioning such charges, the value of 
commodities should be considered because of its relation to the 
yalue of the service. Says the Commission (vol. x, p. 450): “In 
determining what the relation should be between the rates charged 
for transporting two different freight articles, value is often 
an important factor; but this is not alone because of the greater 
risk connected with the transportation of the more valuable arti- 
cle. Improvements made in recent years in the road-beds and 
equipment of carriers have rendered the item of risk in many 
cases of little consequence. The value of the article is important, 
principally, because of its bearing upon the value to the shipper 
of the transportation service; and the value of the service is, and 
has always been considered by carriers, one of the important ele- 
ments to be considered when fixing the rates to be charged for 
transportation.” Thus, the opinion of the Commission is con- 
sonant with railway practice in charging somewhat according to 
the value of the service, and hence according to the value of the 
commodities carried. The reason for this practice is that the 
cost of transportation enters as a lesser element into the selling 
price of the more valuable articles, and therefore such articles 
can pay a larger proportion of the fixed charges without there 
resulting a diminution of consumption and an associated falling 
off in traffic. 

A slight difference in freight rates more markedly affects the 
amount of traffic of inexpensive articles than it does the traffic 
in more valuable commodities. The principle of charging what 
the traffic will bear, therefore, causes reductions to go farther 
in the case of the cheaper articles, even though the cost of carriage 
isno less. In other words, we have another illustration of reduc- 
tions in rates where traffic is most responsive, on those commodi- 
ties, traffic in which is most stimulated by rate-reductions. We 
have then to consider the diverse effects of competition versus 
combination of railroads, in apportioning the fixed charges 
according to the special cost of transporting commodities, or 
according to the value of those commodities. And here it is to be 
noted that the tendency of railroad competition is to make impos- 
sible the system approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion, of allowing the value of the freight to become an important 
factor in the fixing of the charge. If there is competition between 
two roads for the traffic of any section, then there is a force ever 
working to apportion the fixed charges among the articles carried 
on the basis of the special additional cost of carrying each article. 
For, suppose a state of competition, unlimited by agreement or by 
community of interest. Let one railroad company then attempt 
to follow out such an ideal system as that favored by the Com- 
mission, compelling each article of traffic to bear the special cost 
of its carriage, but apportioning the fixed charges on the basis of 
value of goods carried. It would then be true that the valuable 
traffic, paying more of the fixed charges and more of the profits, 
would be the more desirable traffic. A rival road would find it 
advantageous to cut under these rates, with the purpose of secur- 
ing the transportation of the more valuable commodities. The 
company which had attempted to base its charges on the element 
of value, would then find itself with only the traffic in the 
cheaper commodities remaining to it, the traffic which paid a less 
proportionate share of the fixed costs. Obviously, such con- 
siderations must compel competing roads to base their freight 
rates on the principle of costs rather than on that of value. The 
ruling force is the responsiveness of traffic, and it is its relative, 
not its absolute responsiveness, that determines the fixing of rates 
on a cost basis. Rates are reduced toa principle of cost in the case 
of valuable articles because traffic in such articles is relatively 
(i. e., to any one of a group of competing roads) responsive to 
such reductions. Given, on the other hand, combination of 
roads, and it becomes possible, in general, to apportion the rates 
more or less on a value basis. 

There will be frequent deviations from this rule in the case of 
certain articles. There will be articles the traffic in which can be 
increased by rate reductions so that the total contribution of 
these articles to the fixed charges becomes greater, while the con- 
tribution of each ton carried becomes less than the contribution 
of an equal traffic in other commodities. In all such cases, since 
railroads are operated under the law of increasing returns, the 
reductions will take place. The reductions will take place, how- 
ever, because traffic is sensitive to such reductions, because it is 
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responsive. With competing roads, the reductions take place 
where the traffic is relatively responsive, i. e., where one road by 
rate reductions increases, to be sure, its traffic, but at the expense 
of the other roads. In the absence of competition, the reductions 
take place on those articles the transportation of which can be 
absolutely increased; they take place to create traffic rather than 
to divert it. They, therefore, take place on traffic which is 
responsive in the absolute sense. It may seem to be socially 
desirable that rates should be reduced where traffic is absolutely 
responsive, rather than where it is relatively responsive. In the 
former case, reductions actually increase intercourse and the 
interchange of commodities. That is, in fact, their purpose. In 
the latter case, whatever their incidental results, their purpose 
is to increase the business of one road at the expense of another, 
to divert instead of to create. But our concern now is with the 
tendency rather than with the social effects of that tendency. And 
the conclusion to be reached, therefore, is simply this: that with 
competing roads, cost of transportation plays a large part and 
value of commodity a small part in fixing the rate charged, while 
with non-competing roads there is nothing to prevent the value 
of the article from assuming a relatively important place in the 
determination of the charge. In the one case rates are lowered 
on those articles the traffic in which is relatively responsive. In 
the other case, they are lowered on those articles the traffic in 
which is absolutely responsive. 

The tendencies of competition and of combination to affect 
diversely the basis of rate-charges whether among different towns, 
among different corporations, or among different commodities, 
are now reduced to a single generalization, the generalization 
that rate reductions will take place where traffic is sufficiently 
responsive to such reductions, and only where it is sufficiently 
responsive. The degree of responsiveness necessary to cause a 
lowering of charges in any case, will depend on the rapidity with 
which the returns increase with increasing traffic in that case. 
But the point which it is desired to emphasize is that with com- 
peting roads it is primarily relative responsiveness, and with 
non-competing roads it is only absolute responsiveness that deter- 
mines these reductions. This, largely, is why competition causes 
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discrimination in favor of some cities and adverse to others; this 
is, to a great extent, the reason for discrimination among differ- 
ent corporations in favor of the large, the powerful, the sharp, 
and adverse to the others; this accounts for the forced emphasis 
(whether desirable or undesirable) on cost of service as opposed 
to value of commodities. 

It is possible that the conclusions arrived at may phrase the 
reconciling truth in two opposite points of view. On the one 
hand are those who believe that rates should be based exclusively 
on cost, that distance, for example, should be largely considered 
in fixing them. On the other hand are those, like Prof. Hugo R. 
Meyer, who support the principle of charging what the traffic 
will bear, justifying discriminations between different places, 
special reductions on particular articles, etc., by the increase of 
traffic thus secured. The conclusion, perhaps, should be that 
these discriminating reductions are socially desirable when traffic, 
as a whole, is thus increased, when intercourse is really furthered; 
they are socially undesirable when traffic is merely diverted, when 
one road gains only at the expense of another, and one district 
or business at the expense of another. Such reductions are 
desirable when they result from the absolute responsiveness of 
the traffic in question; they are undesirable when they result from 
its relative responsiveness. 

A word, in closing, regarding the subject matter of this article. 
It has not been attempted to discuss absolute rates, to raise the 
question whether combination tends to raise rates as a whole or 
to lower them. The discussion has been directed solely to rela- 
tive rates, to the proportions among the charges applied to differ- 
ent places, different corporations and different commodities. 
Confining consideration to this phase of the subject, we have 
found that a variety of the phenomena of rate-making are reduci- 
ble to a single generalization, itself dependent on the fact that 
railroads are operated under the law of increasing returns. 


Harry G. Brown. 
Yale University. 

















NOTES. 


The Postal Commission’s Report. Under an act of Congress, 
approved June 26, 1906, a joint Postal Commission to consist of 
three Senators and three Representatives was appointed to inquire 
into and report to Congress its conclusions on the effect of existing 
laws relative to mail matter of the second class—the periodicals of 
the country. 

The reasons for bringing this Commission into existence were, 
generally speaking, two in number: 

First: undue, rapid, and wasteful expansion of this class of mail 
since the enactment of the statute establishing a very low pound-rate 
of postage for it. 

Second: difficulties of an administrative nature, almost insuper- 
able in character, in dealing with it. 

The Commission met first at the Holland House, New York, in 
October last, and later in Washington, and directed its inquiries to 
determining : 

(1) Whether the revenue from second-class mail should not be 
made sufficient to cover the actual cost of the service rendered. 

(2) If that were not done, what limitations should be placed upon 
its production. 

(3) What amendments of existing law might be needed to give 
effect to such changes as were deemed advisable. 

As it was impracticable for the Commission to grant a hearing 
to any very great part of the large number of publishers enjoying 
second-class privileges, a plan was outlined by which duly appointed 
representatives of the various classes might appear in the interests 
of their respective organizations. Official statements of the attitude 
of the Post-Office Department in the matter were also made by the 
postmaster-general and two of his assistants. Representatives of 
several business organizations, and individuals not connected with 
publishing affairs also appeared before the Commission. The report 
of this Commission was made to Congress, and on January 28, 1907, 
was ordered printed. 

In the act which contained the appointment of the Commission 
referred to above (the Appropriation Act for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending July 1, 1907), and included for a similar 
purpose, was a paragraph requiring the postmaster-general to cause 
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a record to be kept for six months from July 1, 1906, to December 
31, inclusive, of second-class mail received for distribution either 
free or at the one-cent-a-pound rate. This record was to show 
not only the total weight of this matter in pounds, but also weights 
by sub-classes showing character, as agricultural, scientific, educa- 
tional, religious, magazines, trade journals, miscellaneous, etc. 
It was also to be classified under the heads of dailies, weeklies, 
monthlies, and quarterlies ; a distinction was also to be made between 
paid and sample enpies. Finally an estimate was to be made as to 
the average length of haul of each class. The report of weighings 
of second-class matter was made to Congress by the postmaster- 
general on February 1, 1907, in which report it was found that the 
average length of hauls of the daily papers was not much more than 
one-quarter the average length of haul of the magazines. 

The report of the Postal Commission was a pamphlet of some 
sixty odd pages, which briefly summarized the testimony and some 
of the lines of argument that had been presented before it by the 
various interests referred to above, by officials from the Post-Office 
Department, and by representatives of the publishers and of various 
business organizations. 

The report presented at some length the views of the Commis- 
sion—that cardinal defects exist in the present system of charges 
for second-class matter. 

First: “The difference between the second class and the next 
higher, the third class, is too great; in other words, the second 
is relatively too low.” 

Second: “Wholly dissimilar services are performed for the same 
rate.” 

Third: “Substantially similar services are charged for at different 
rates.” 

Fourth: The second class is probably too low, speaking absolutely 
rather than relatively. 

Fifth: “The fact that the next higher rate, that for printed 
matter, is 800 per cent. greater, creates an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to give to all printed matter the periodical form for the bald 
purpose of accomplishing its distribution at the cent-a-pound rate.” 

Therefore, in view of these contentions, the Commission made 
recommendations under two captions: 

(1) For immediate action, to check the growth of existing abuses. 

(2) For further investigation, that more radical and far-reaching 
changes may be made and made intelligently, so that this great 
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business enterprise, involving an expenditure of about two hundred 
million dollars a year, may be placed on a more scientific business 
basis. 

Previous to 1875, postage on periodicals was paid by the recipient 
at the office of delivery in quarterly installments, small in amount, 
and hence difficult to keep track of. Then an act was passed requir- 
ing the postage to be paid in advance by the publisher. The rate 
at first adopted was three cents for magazines, and two cents for 
daily papers. This was later reduced to two cents for all, and still 
later, to the present tariff of one cent per pound. The rate was so 
low that it proved an unexpected and marvelously powerful stimulus 
to the over-production of this class of mail. The total volume of 
the second class in 1875 was only 40 million pounds, but by 1906 
it had reached 708 million pounds. If it is claimed that this growth 
is due to national development, answers both numerous and forceful 
are easily to be found. One is, that since 1790 the population of 
the country has increased only twenty-fold, but the business of the 
post-office has multiplied twenty-four hundred fold. Thus is 
explained the fifth contention referred to before, namely, that the 
mailing rate for ordinary printed matter being eight times as great, 
a very insistent temptation is constantly causing immense quantities 
of printed matter to be put in the periodical form in spite of the 
fact that that form is not a necessary concomitant of its production, 
and is adopted solely because it diminishes the rate. This abnormal 
difference is found to exist only in the United States and Canada. 
In other countries, it may be stated in a general way, the rate for 
magazines is the same as it is for books. In England, e. g., it is four 
pence to the pound (8¢), which is the same as our own book rate. 
Newspapers, rigidly restricted, however, by statutory limitations 
to the true disseminators of information about current events, pay, 
no matter how light the weight, a single copy rate of a half-penny, 
equal to one cent. The only way in which the publisher can avoid 
this rate is by combining enough copies to make a pound or more 
and sending them through the Parcels Post to one addressee, the 
rate then being the same as for parcels of other merchandise. 

The Postal Commission in its suggestions for immediate action 
recommended many amendments of the statutes relating to second- 
class matter. Some of the more important of these were that 
publications must have title and date on every page, must be issued 
for the dissemination of current information, must not consist mainly 
of fiction, must not contain more than 50% of advertising matter, 
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nor be permitted to send out free sample copies to an extent greater 
than 10% of the paid-for subscription list; that no reduction from 
the published price should be made by rebates or premiums, that all 
publications must be registered, and such registration must be 
accompanied by a fee, and a small fee should be yearly paid also. 
An advance in rates was also recommended, though very slight 
in amount. 

But Macaulay once said that if the law of universal gravitation 
had a pecuniary interest arrayed against it, it would still be disputed, 
and the pecuniary interests arrayed against the reform of the postal 
laws are so powerful that, when the report of the Commission 
appeared, although it contained only remedies of the mildest sort, 
yet such a flood of protests poured into Washington that its recom- 
mendations, under the first head, viz.: for immediate action, were 
precipitately withdrawn, and the Postal Bill as passed by Congress 
shows no trace of these suggestions. 

As to the recommendations of the Postal Commission for further 
action, what has happened ? 

The newly enacted Postal Appropriations Bill for the year from 
July 1, 1907, to 1908, carries provisos for the appointment of a 
further joint Commission to consist of three Senators and three 
Representatives whose duty it shall be to make a more extended and 
thorough examination of the entire service in all of its departments 
with a view to gaining more exact information than now exists as 
to the expense of carrying on the service, and as to the true costs 
of doing the work of distribution for each of the various classes. 
To this end the bill provided for turther weighings of the various 
classes, not alone the second, but first, third, and fourth as well; 
this for a period of six months from July 1st next. For seven days, 
too, a record is to be kept by count as well as by weight of the 
number of pieces of each class and sub-class. Franked and penalty 
matter and equipment weights are also to be carefully estimated. 
It is a fair assumption, by the way, that the number of free sample 
copies placed in the mail during that six months will be as conspicu- 
ously a minimum as it was during the similar period last year. The 
previous Commission in its report showed ability to disentangle 
misleading and specious arguments, and it is a fair presumption 
that at least a part of its excessive caution was due to the fact 
that it needed more definite knowledge than it possessed. From the 
new weighing bill, let us hope that a most valuable set of statistics 
may be compiled for the use of all interests involved. 
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When these are once in hand, careful study will be given them in 
many quarters, and good must result. 

“Fortune leaves always some door open to come at a remedy,” 
and there is need, serious need, for our country to be relieved of the 
wasteful burden of annually producing and distributing an amount 
of periodical literature that is one and one-half times greater than 
the aggregate produced in all other civilized nations of the entire 
globe, while at the same time we have as a nation sunk so low, 
intellectually, that even Russia surpasses us in the number of new 
books and pamphlets published per million inhabitants per annum. 


CHARLES WILLIAM Burrows. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Cost of Competition. An Effort at the Understanding of 
Familiar Facts. By Sidney A. Reeve. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co., 1g06—8vo, pp. xix + 617. 


By the Cost of Competition Mr. Reeve means the same as would 
be signified by the Cost of Business Enterprise; and cost means 
primarily waste of goods and work, but secondarily, also, the evil 
consequences of the régime of business in the way of hardship and 
moral, aesthetic, and intellectual corruption. There is relatively 
little in the presentation which is not in substance more or less 
familiar to economic students, although the whole is put in a more 
than commonly cogent and forceful way, and the analysis is more 
detailed and consistent than any that has, perhaps, ever before been 
given to the same topic. Mr. Reeve’s apprehension of the facts 
with which he deals is not substantially different from views held 
more loosely by many of the younger generation of economists, 
though it stands out in sheer contrast with the views of business 
traffic current among the older generation of economists, particu- 
larly among those older economists who adhere to the scheme of the 
classical political economy. It is not that the economists of the 
schools are not aware of the range of facts with which the volume 
deals, nor is it that they are not aware of the general run of forces 
and effects that occupies Mr. Reeve’s attention, but other things 
are felt to be of graver importance for economic theory. Econ- 
omists currently find themselves less vitally interested in these facts 
of everyday traffic and growth and change, than in academic 
research into the hidden nature of things. It is not that economists 
are unable to see or even perhaps to appreciate the stupendous sweep 
of events in the modern market-place, nor even that they are averse 
to a consideration of the achievements of modern “capitalism,” 
which Mr. Reeve makes so much of; but there is felt to be more 
weight for the science in the questions as to whether capital is to 
be conceived as a fund or as a flow, whether normal credit affects 
prices, whether rent is of the nature of interest or interest of the 
nature of rent, whether value is determined by marginal utility or 
by marginal disutility, etc. The present volume, therefore, is 
more novel in appearance than unfamiliar in substance. 
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Indeed, Mr. Reeve is apparently no more acquainted with current 
economic discussion than current economic discussion is with Mr. 
Reeve’s subject matter. So, at least, one would infer from his non- 
conformity in thé use of terms, as well as from the outline of eco- 
nomic theory with which the volume opens. For the fundamental 
principles, as expounded in the first 230 pages, Mr. Reeve avows 
his indebtedness to Henry George, and shows a degree of relation- 
ship to the physiocratic school that might even be called affiliation. 
Like them, he postulates a providential design, whereby the natural 
universe is conceived to work toward the fulness of human life. 
He defines “value” as “the potentiality of a thing for the support 
of human life and growth” (p. 16), reminding one of Adam Smith’s 
“value in use”, and gives the name “valuation” to what is commonly 
covered by the term “value.” “Exchange” in Mr. Reeve’s usage 
means a transfer of goods from hand to hand, whereas what is 
currently covered by the term “exchange” is here technically desig- 
nated by the term “barter”. There are a few more of these appar- 
ently gratuitous violations of usage, which have no visible justifi- 
cation. Indeed, they can only be a stumbling-block to any cursory 
reader without serving any useful purpose for a more attentive 
student. 

The point of departure for the main argument is a distinction 
drawn between “productive” and “competitive” activity. This dis- 
tinction is the same as has elsewhere been made between industry 
and business. Industry, productive activity, is the source of all 
wealth, whereas competitive business simply dissipates wealth, in so 
far as it is competitive. Occupations are classified under four 
heads (pp. 243-4), according as they are “entirely competitive”, 
“chiefly competitive, but partly productive’, “productive by nature, 
but contributive to competition”, or “entirely productive”. In the 
degree in which they are competitive their effect is “dissipation”. In 
the chapter on “The Growth of Dissipation”, Mr. Reeve finds, 
by an analysis of statistics, that during the last half of the 
nineteenth century the dissipation (loss) due to competitive 
business rose from about fifty per cent. of the total annual 
product in 1850 to about seventy per cent. in 1900. This con- 
clusion is reached by comparing the incomes of the productive 
and the competitive classes at each of the two dates chosen. There 
need probably be no serious question as to the substantial accuracy 
of Mr. Reeve’s figures in this connection. It is, indeed, highly 
probable on the face of things that in the distribution of the product 
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at least seventy per cent. to-day goes to those who are occupied with 
competitive business, leaving not more than thirty per cent. of the 
whole as the remuneration of productive effort, taking the word 
“productive” in its most liberal sense. It seems even possible to 
generalize a step beyond Mr. Reeve’s position, and say that under 
any free and consistent business régime the share of competitive 
business, as contrasted with productive industry, must grow at such 
a rate as to take up any amount by which the total product exceeds 
the minimum necessary to induce the productive classes to go on 
with the work. 

But while few critics who appreciate the run of facts with which 
Mr. Reeve deals would question the legitimacy of his conclusions 
as regards the distribution of income, yet the question is likely to 
be raised whether the distribution of a given share of income to the 
competitive classes means the dissipation of that share of income 
by these classes. Mr. Reeve holds (p. 255) that under the com- 
petitive régime “the wealth actually lost to the community by dissi- 
pation is measured by” the income which goes to the competitive 
classes, the business men. But the old-fashioned objection here 
arises, that the business men do not dissipate the greater part of 
their incomes, but turn it to productive use as capital; whereby the 
community gains in increased future productivity all and more than 
it loses in yielding this income to the business men. The business 
men save and invest, and the community gets the benefit of the 
increased production due to the increase of capital. 

A further consideration, however, not taken account of by the 
old-fashioned critics, will leave the point in doubt. While Mr. Reeve 
might well concede that the saving and reinvestment of income by 
the business men heightens the industrial efficiency of the com- 
munity, and so increases the total output, the resulting increased 
investment on their part gives them a valid claim to a correspond- 
ingly increased share of the total output and leaves the rest of the 
community about as well off as they would be without such increased 
investment. The total output is increased, but the increment goes to 
the investing business men. As regards the fortunes of the produc- 
tive classes, therefore, the direct and immediate effect of such 
saving and investment is substantially the same as if the business 
men in question had dissipated their share of the total income. 

Such is the drift of the main argument, the merits of which will, 
no doubt, be rated very differently by different critics. Whatever 
the merits of the volume may be conceived to be, it is at least a 
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painstaking, fearless, and ingenious examination of the current 
economic situation. Yet mention is to be made of certain less com- 
mendable features of the book. The diction is lucid and cogent, 
but it is somewhat marred by recurrent outbursts of indignation, 
and there are long passages that would more fittingly find a place 
in a volume of sermons than in an economic treatise. Such pas- 
sages are more frequent in the second (concluding) part of the 
volume, on “The Ethical Cost of Competition and the Future”. 
Indeed, the bulk of the second part (pp. 347-607) is of this charac- 
ter. There are, also, occasional slips of logic, as where Mr. Reeve 
(p. 150) formulates his law of “The Conservation of Economic 
Energy” in the proposition that “The aggregate value [in use] 
currently produced in a community is equal to the aggregate valu- 
ation [price] currently distributed throughout its membership.” 
He has previously shown (pp. 9-15, 149-150) that “value” and 
“valuation” are incommensurable. 

But the greatest shortcoming of the argument is probably its 
failure to take any adequate account of the elaborately wasteful con- 
sumption of wealth that is inseparable from the régime of competi- 
tive business. Wealth is acquired competitively in order to be con- 
sumed competitively,—that is to say, in order to be wasted competi- 
tively. Due attention to this side of competition would have 
strengthened Mr. Reeve’s position, both as regards the wastefulness 
of the current régime, and as regards his optimistic appreciation of 
a conceivable non-competitive future. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
Stanford University. 


Modern Social Conditions. By William B. Bailey, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Yale University. New York: 
The Century Company, 1906—pp. 377. 


As is suggested in the preface, this is an attempt to bring down 
to date Mayo-Smith’s excellent “Statistics and Sociology.” For 
this there was a real demand, as the data of Mayo-Smith’s book 
have become so antiquated as to render the work unsuitable for fur- 
ther use as a college text. 

Professor Bailey has abundantly supplied later data. He has also 
wisely discarded Mayo-Smith’s cumbersome and formal method of 
treatment, and for his unsatisfactory introductory chapters substi- 


tuted a good elementary account of the history and theory of 
statistics. 
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The title given by Professor Bailey to his treatise is, however, 
a misnomer. The headings of his chapters are “Sex, Age, and Con- 
jugal Condition,” “Births,” “Marriage,” “Deaths,” and “The Growth 
of Population.” For these subjects “Vital Statistics” would appear 
to be a more accurate designation, as is indicated by the sub-title, 
and in the preface, where the work is said to be concerned with 
“the structure and growth of population.” If it was intended to 
study social conditions as indexed by vital phenomena, it would seem 
that social conditions should have been more clearly defined through- 
out the book, and more accurately correlated with birth, marriage 
and death rates. 

The book is not a discussion of modern social conditions. The 
title is unfortunate in another respect in that the author does not 
include, as does Mayo-Smith, any discussion of social phenomena 
as distinct from vital phenomena. There are no chapters upon crime, 
pauperism and illiteracy, to mention no other subjects one naturally 
expects to find. 

So much labor has gone into the book, and it contains so much 
that is useful to the student, that it appears ungrateful to be com- 
pelled to pass an unfavorable judgment upon it as a serious contri- 
bution to the subject of social statistics, either as a scientific treatise, 
or as a text for college use. For a scientific study its command of 
data is insufficient, and the use of the data afforded uncritical. Pri- 
mary sources are chosen seemingly haphazard, and there is entire 
neglect of the work of Karl Pearson and his school, of Westergaard’s 
great “Morbiditat und Mortalitat,” and of the most recent German 
and French studies in this field. 

As a text for students, its most serious fault is the constant resort 
to an off-hand, ready-made explanation of every conceivable situ- 
ation. Comments are too facile and correlations too readily assumed. 
Ex cathedra and unfortified statements are so numerous that one is 
constantly saying, “How do you know?” “It does not follow.” 
“That is not proven.” Certainly a large part of the utility of statis- 
tical studies for a college student is to inculcate the habit of great 
care in the use of figures, and in the derivation of statements 
therefrom. 

A few sentences, picked almost at random, may illustrate this 
tendency. Upon page 9 occurs the following: “The impulse to 
steal is much stronger in a community where it is difficult for a 
large portion of the population to procure the means of subsistence, 
than where the comfort of the masses is greater.” This sounds 
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reasonable enough but is statistically left without proof, and may be 
statistically demonstrated to be false, since many impoverished States 
and populations have a low frequency of crimes against property. 
Upon the next page, the connection between the author’s thought 
and the suddenly introduced reference to the public school system 
is left entirely obscure. The style of the book is loose in the extreme. 
What is meant by “Group action’? Ordinarily, it means the action 
of men in groups, but Professor Bailey appears to mean merely the 
regularities sometimes (not always, as is assumed) observed among 
large numbers, though both meanings are occasionally confused, as 
on page 12. 

At times a proposition is introduced prematurely, as that relating 
to age classification on page 25, which is unintelligible until explained 
four pages later; so with birth rates upon pages 95 and 97. His 
discussion of the Median, page 40, would have greatly gained in 
clearness if the diagram had been reproduced. Indeed, it is greatly 
to be regretted that no use is made of the graphic method in illus- 
tration of the text. For class-room use this would have meant a 
great gain in effectiveness. 

The attempts at humor are objectionable, as on pages 42 and 64, 
and it is somewhat presuming to advise the heads of “great depart- 
ments” as to how they should construct their reports, as is done upon 
the latter page. 

Upon pages 69 and 73 there are several errors of an ethnological 
kind, and this from page 186 is unfounded: “The more rapid devel- 
opment of the women in New South Wales (as contrasted with 
Victoria) is probably due to the warmer climate.’’ Why should the 
discussion of the voting age be dismissed with a couple of para- 
graphs under the heading of “School Age’? It is certainly untrue 
to American social conditions to say that “Conjugal condition is, 
in part, the result of choice,’ page 86, or to I*rench conditions to 
make the general statement, page 95: “If the country is prosperous 
and the conditions of existence easy, the births will generally prove 
sufficient to provide a slow yearly increase.’’ Only a born humorist 
could say, page 105: “The fecundity of the foreign-born mothers 
is undoubtedly greater than that of the native, and to this must be 
attributed, in part, the higher birth rate among the foreign.” 

The statements in regard to city birth rates upon pages 105 and 
109 are contradictory, and the discussion of this whole subject is 
unsatisfactory. The treatment of the French birth rate is super- 
ficial, and that of the birth rates among the poor (a question at the 
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very heart of “Modern Social Conditions”), worthless. “Beneficent 
provision” and “Harmony of Nature” are terms to be avoided, while 
“misfortune” is not the appropriate term to describe the giving birth 
to an illegitimate child. 

In the treatment of recent improvement in death rates the avail- 
able material is hardly touched, and the same chapter contains a 
confusion between density and concentration of population. The 
important topic of urban death rates is passed over with a few 
excerpts from the Vital Statistics of Massachusetts and the United 
States Census. Forty pages are given to mortality from the princi- 
pal diseases without disclosing satisfactorily the correlation with 
social conditions. The discussion of deaths by accident and injury 
entirely neglects the valuable German data available, while the chap- 
ter upon “The Growth of Population” is suggestive, but inadequate. 


D. C. WELLS. 
Dartmouth College. 


The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War. 
By Amos S. Hershey, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science and 
International Law in Indiana University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 


1906—pp. Xli, 394. 

As the title of this work suggests, the author has undertaken a 
two-fold task: first, to trace and explain certain national policies; 
secondly, to ascertain the rules of conduct observed by neutrals 
and belligerents during a memorable war. These problems are quite 
distinct; and both are highly complex. Mr. Hershey has labored 
with intelligence and skill. In his introductory chapter on the 
“Causes of the War” he estimates with nice precision the motives 
which actuated both Japan and Russia, and he appreciates fully the 
significance of the interests and policies of other states as well. The 
author points out with care the relative political importance of 
events which preceded the war—the Japanese control of the Liao- 
tung Peninsula and Port Arthur, under the treaty of Shimonoseki, 
April 17, 1895; the value to Japan of the forced retrocession of that 
peninsula to China, the concessions granted to Russia by China in 
the “Cassini Convention” of September 30, 1896, and the subsequent 
preponderance of Russian influence in Manchuria. The writer draws 
a forcible picture of the gradual ascendancy of Russian power in 
Manchuria, in sharp contrast to the official assurances that the 
Imperial Government had no plan of attacking the principle of the 
open door. 
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Mr. Hershey feels that Japan was not guilty of “bad faith” or 
“treachery” in beginning hostilities as it did. He states that (p. 
65) “the utmost that nations in a state of peace have a right to 
demand is that they shall not be suddenly surprised or treacherously 
attacked without any intimation or warning whatsoever.” He con- 
cludes that the conduct of Japan was “entirely correct,” and that 
the warning given on February 6, 1904, “was undoubtedly a suf- 
ficient declaration of intention on the part of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and if the Russian fleet or the Russian Government allowed 
themselves to be surprised after such a plain, albeit diplomatic, 
intimation of hostile intention, the fault, if any, can certainly not 
be laid at the door of Japan” (p. 69). Believing that, technically, 
Japan disregarded a rule of international law in violating the neutral- 
ity of Korea, the author maintains, however, as does Professor 
Lawrence, that the complaints of Russia on that score were prac- 
tically absurd. The claim of the Russian Government that the agree- 
ment between Japan and Korea of February 23, 1904, was invalid 
because made under duress is fully discussed. The conduct of the 
United States and Great Britain as neutrals is commended, especially 
when compared with that of France and Germany. The failure of 
the United States to prevent the departure of her citizens for enlist- 
ment in the Japanese service is not regarded as a ground for proper 
complaint by Russia. Likewise the purchase of Japanese bonds by 
persons in the United States, and the gifts of money by private 
individuals of that country to the Japanese Government, are not con- 
sidered contrary to any rule of international law. 

Mr. Hershey regards the German Government as guilty of a viola- 
tion of neutrality in permitting the sale and delivery of trans-Atlan- 
tic steamers to agents of the Russian Government. He condemns 
the doctrine that a vessel built or sent out by its private owner in 
a neutral state solely for the purpose of sale is merely a contraband 
article, the dispatch of which the government or the owner is not 
under a duty of reasonable diligence to prevent. Concerning the 
right of a belligerent to control war correspondents, particularly in 
their use of wireless telegraphy, the author asks, “Would any one 
go so far as to maintain that a war correspondent, who had operated 
either by means of wireless telegraphy or by any other system on 
neutral territory, could be seized and treated as a spy under any 
circumstances, or even be held as a prisoner of war?” (p. 122). 
The seizure of neutral vessels in the Red Sea by cruisers of the 
Russian Volunteer Navy is condemned. The author is of the opinion 
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that if the Peterburg, which passed through the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles, did not have a bona fide commission from the Russian 
Government, “it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, from a 
purely technical point of view, she was guilty of an act of piracy 
when she captured the Malacca” (p. 152, n. 34). 

Mr. Hershey shows well how the Russian declaration of February 
28, 1904, ignoring the distinction between articles absolutely and 
conditionally contraband, and the subsequent protest on the part of 
Secretary Hay, brought squarely before maritime states the neces- 
sity of a clear understanding on this point. 

The Russo-Japanese war has caused widespread appreciation of 
the fact that there cannot be said to exist a uniform practice of 
maritime states concerning many matters of vital concern to all 
interests. As Mr. Hershey well says: “the history of the voyage 
of the Baltic fleet to the Far East furnishes a good illustration of 
the existing defects in the present law of neutrality, and especially 
of the divergence of international practice in the matter of furnish- 
ing coal to belligerent warships in neutral ports and waters” (p. 
198). In various situations he indicates lucidly what ought to be 
the duties of belligerent vessels with respect to neutral ports; he 
points out what ought to be the obligations of neutrals. His bare 
statement of what justice and reason obviously require, impresses 
the reader with a sense of the immediate need of a general agree- 
ment among maritime states establishing rules of conduct binding 
upon all in time of war. 

Mr. Hershey has given his readers an admirable account of the 
North Sea incident, and has laid proper stress upon the settlement 
of the serious controversy between Great Britain and Russia through 
the medium of the Commission of Inquiry. The part of the United 
States in securing Chinese neutrality through the agreement of both 
belligerents in response to Mr. Hay’s note of February 10, 1904, is 
shown at length. 

The author gives the full text of the treaty of Portsmouth, 
reprinted from the London Times (weekly) of October 20, 1905. 
This text differs greatly in its language from that published in 
United States Foreign Relations 1905, p. 824. The difference may 
be due to freedom of translation. It will be observed, however, that 
the original texts of the treaty were set forth both in the English 
and French languages. The date of President Roosevelt’s proclama- 
tion of neutrality, page 87, should be February 11, instead of Febru- 
ary 10. Constant reference is made to the third edition of Hall’s 
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International Law. The fifth edition of that work appeared in 1904. 
1897 (p. 75) should be 1807; “navel” (p. 143, n. 19) should be 
naval. 

Mr. Hershey’s work is a success. He has labored hard to ascertain 
facts, the existence of which are of great concern to civilization. 


knowledge of international law and an instinctive sense of justice. 


CHARLES CHENEY HYDE. 
Chicago, April, 1907. 


American History and Government. A Text-book on the History 
and Civil Government of the United States. By James Albert 
Woodburn, Ph.D., and Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906—pp. Ixxxviii, 470. 


This is a text-book on history and civil government for grammar 
schools, written in the belief that “the history of the world is not 
intelligible apart from the government of the world,” and conform- 
able to an express recommendation of the Committee of Seven of 
the American Historical Association for the year 1808. The authors, 
recognizing that a very large majority of pupils conclude their school 
work before reaching the high school, would place civil government 
in the grammar grades for the benefit of this class. The objections 
that there is no time for this work in the already crowded course 
of study, and that civil government is too difficult a subject for 
children of grammar-school age, are met, first, by leaving out non- 
essentials, as for example, the details of military history such as 
marches, counter-marches, etc., and thus shortening the time given 
to history; and second, by vitalizing the study of law and institu- 
tions by presenting them in connection with history. 

The plan of the book is simple. In order, the authors set forth 
the essential facts of American history from the discovery to the 
close of the Revolution, the causes of the failure of the Confeder- 
ation, the work of the constitutional convention, the structure of the 
new government and, finally, a narrative of political history from the 
Revolution to the present time. The narrative portion contains many 
excellencies. The author is admirably successful in bringing his 
subject down to the level of those for whom he writes. The style 
is simple and picturesque, and the text is enlivened by many very 
fine illustrations. In a few instances, however, he seems to forget 
that he is writing a condensed, general account, as, for example, 
when he includes the names of too many individuals (more than 
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twelve men are mentioned by name in a two-page account of the 
colonization of the Carolinas). 

The chapters on civil government, really a book within a book, are 
not so plain and simple in style. It is, to say the least, doubtful if 
young students could understand the discussion of the Articles of 
Confederation and the formation of the Constitution, but perhaps 
it is as well adapted to their comprehension as any discussion of 
these difficult subjects could be. Although it is so plain that, judged 
from the standpoint of the needs of grammar-school children, the 
book is of uneven value, still it is a noteworthy attempt to work a 
new field, and deserves, as undoubtedly it will receive, a practical 
trial. 


Ee. D. PETE. 
Yale University. 


Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. By Hugo Richard Meyer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1906—pp. xii, 340. 


Les Régies et les Concessions Communales en Belgique. Par Ernest 
Brees. Bruxelles: Misch et Thron, 1906. 


Professor Meyer’s work is a noteworthy contribution to a vexed 
question. It is a careful and minute study, showing vast research 
and erudition. The citations are largely from official sources. The 
results of the Tramway act of 1870 and the Light Railways act of 
1896 are given in the first ten chapters, while the Electric Lighting 
act of 1882, as amended in 1888, requires three chapters. Gas is 
dealt with summarily in a single chapter. 

Chapters fourteen to eighteen, inclusive, demonstrate, to Professor 
Meyer’s satisfaction, that public ownership is inadequate to deal 
with new industries, injurious to the consumer, deadly to the manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment, destructive to the interests of the 
wage-earner and, finally, that the office-holding class in the cities 
already control national politics with deadly results. 

The work, notwithstanding its appearance of great learning, will, 
in the opinion of the reviewers, fail to carry conviction to the reader. 
The prejudice of the author crops out too plainly at every turn. 
The book smacks more of the library than of the world of affairs. 
Although Professor Meyer uses chiefly official sources, his use con- 
sists primarily in selecting bits of the prejudiced and contradicted 
opinions of interested parties from their testimony before Parlia- 
mentary committees, and putting such matter forth as demonstrated 
fact. 
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The conclusions of the author will be questioned, because his 
premises are no longer accepted by economists. He starts out 
(pages I-3) with the statements that the public service industries do 
not “differ in vital respects from the ordinary trading and manu- 
facturing industries,” and that “upon the whole, and in the long 
run, the individual or company, in pursuing its own selfish interest, 
at the same time promotes the welfare of the community at large.” 

He misinterprets entirely the relation of the British Government 
to the gas industry, when he ascribes the flourishing condition of 
that industry to the fact that it has been treated as an ordinary 
manufacturing industry. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 
The mode of regulating the gas supply has been different, but of 
longer standing and not less at variance with Professor Meyer’s 
views as set forth in this work. Competent students may well differ 
and, in fact, do differ widely upon the general question of public 
ownership, and upon the whole question of the relation of govern- 
ment to these and other industries, but the day is long past when any 
one can talk convincingly about “enlightened selfishness” and the 
beneficence of universal and unrestricted competition in connection 
with these industries. The world is too largely engaged in trying to 
get rid of the recognized evils resulting from the attempt to apply 
these doctrines in the past, to pay much attention to their advocates 
in the present. 

The lengths to which such false doctrines may carry one are 
shown, when Professor Meyer puts the cart before the horse by 
calmly assuming that but for three or four restraining statutes, Great 
Britain would be as well served per capita with electricity and tram- 
ways as the United States (page 201). It is in this unhappy com- 
parison that he asserts that municipal ownership has driven 120,000 
British workmen, who would, but for municipal ownership, be making 
electrical apparatus, either to migrate, or to join the army of the 
unemployed. The general conservatism of the British nation is 
probably much more cause than effect of this legislation, and the 
backward condition of the industries under review. The author 
falls into the same error (page 328) where he says the remedy for 
the evils of unrestrained industry is to teach the people “civic 
virtue” and “political intelligence.” The attempt to regulate these 
industries by organized society may prove the best means of incul- 
cating civic virtue and political intelligence. At any rate, since 
Professor Meyer offers no other means of accomplishing these 
desirable ends, the poor, stupid world, having deserted the doctrine 
of enlightened selfishness, and lacking our author’s confidence in 
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the captain of industry as the source of all progress, is likely to 
stumble on in its efforts to get what it wants in regard to these 
municipal services, either through public ownership or thorough- 
going regulation. 

M. Brees’ work, although on the whole favoring municipal owner- 
ship, is in sharp contrast as regards its animus and method with the 
work of Professor Meyer. The author appears to be seeking the 
truth, and not only exhibits a willingness to find the truth, but also 
shows a complete grasp of the philosophic, social and ethical move- 
ments of the last generation. The work is primarily a study of 
municipal public service industries in Belgium, with some suggestive 
comparisons with the English method of dealing with the same 
industries. As is well known, Belgium, with all of its avowed 
socialism, has, when compared with other European countries, done 
comparatively little towards municipalization. 

The first chapter deals with the monopolistic charter of such 
industries in general. The next chapter, after discussing the nature 
and importance of the water supply, and the significance of the price 
of water, takes up in detail the water supply of the fifteen more 
important Belgian communes. Chapter three deals with the subject 
of gas in the same way, except that the gas supply of but six places 
is studied. The two following chapters treat in like fashion elec- 
tricity and tramways respectively. The final chapter considers the 
“exploitation” of municipal monopolies under three heads, namely: 
1. A criticism of franchises. 2. A criticism of public management 
of these industries. 3. The organization of the public-owned indus- 
tries from the administrative and accounting standpoint. An appen- 
dix of 130 pages gives a summary of the English Parliamentary 
investigations of 1900 and 1903 on municipal trading. 

The reviewer knows of but one other book on this controverted 
question; namely, that of Major Darwin, that leaves so pleasant 
an impression of fair-mindedness on the reader. The subject is 
treated with a high degree of skill. The author shows a thorough 
familiarity with recent thought on social matters, as one would 
expect from the fact that the work is published by the Solvay Insti- 
tute of Sociology. The author is so open-minded, and makes such 
candid mention of the drawbacks to the system, which he believes, 
on the whole, the best, that one must follow his reasoning from 
beginning to end with close attention, and discover at what partic- 
ular point, if anywhere, the logic is defective, before one can safely 


reject his conclusions. 


JOHN H. GRAY. 
Northwestern University. 
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A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of Europe. 
By David J. Hill, LL.D. Vol. I: The Struggle for Universal 
Empire. Vol. 11: The Establishment of Territorial Sovereignty. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905, 1906—pp. xxiii, 481; 
xxv, 663. 

There is almost no field of historical research that offers a greater 
opportunity than that of the history of diplomacy. Something has 
been done by German and French scholars, but there is nothing 
adequate in English. And there is a very definite, a very pressing 
need for a history of diplomacy, or for an interpretation of general 
European history from the standpoint of the development of inter- 
national problems and relations. It is some scholar’s opportunity 
to do for European history from this standpoint what Professor 
Deibriick is attempting by interpreting world-history from the stand- 
point of military relations and war; what Captain Mahan did in his 
treatment of the sea power as a force in history, and Professor Dun- 
ning in his history of political theories. These works had a theme 
which, like the subject of diplomacy, needed the background of 
general history. Each of them, in his own way, solved his problem 
by keeping firmly to his selected topic, bringing in only general his- 
tory where it was necessary to explain the special topic, or where 
that special topic led to a reinterpretation of the general history of 
the period. That, when he has determined what he means by 
diplomacy and its history, is the problem of the historian of 
diplomacy. 

Dr. Hill’s work is not in any sense such a history of diplomacy. 
The two stout volumes now issued are plain, colorless, sodden, gen- 
eral history. There is absolutely no reason for their being published 
under the title of a history of diplomacy. Measured by the preten- 
sions of the title, the work merits not the slightest consideration at 
the hands of a reviewer. With the exception of the opening chapter 
on Europe under the Roman Empire, which, in its treatment of 
Roman law, gives good promise, the first volume contains nothing 
but general history to be found in more condensed form in any ade- 
quate manual. The reader receives the impression that Dr. Hill 
selected his subject, set himself to work up the necessary background 
of history, and found this so novel and engrossing that he felt it must 
be presented, and as a result, lost sight of his central theme. This 
method of treatment extends down to the chapters, pages 350-365 of 
Vol. I, entitled “The Organization of Diplomacy in Italy.” That cer- 
tainly sounds promising. But the space is occupied by paragraphs 
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on the Great Interregnum, the Electoral College, the Empire, the 
state of Germany, Charles of Anjou and papal opposition to his 
plans, the Sicilian Vespers, and internal conditions of the city-states, 
Then, in less than a page of text, “Diplomacy as a Svstem” is pre- 
sented in a brief summary of certain Venetian regulations governing 
ambassadors. 

The second volume on the establishment of territorial sovereignty 
is relatively more disappointing, because the field is more promising, 
and yet the result is about the same as in the first volume, and is 
actually more disappointing because the chapter titles are almost 
uniformly promising, and the substance uniformly has little cor- 
respondence to the chapter titles. There is as much diplomatic his- 
tory in the account of Westphalia to be found in the student’s 
note-books which were compiled to make Hausser’s Period of the 
Reformation, as there is in this history of diplomacy. 

The merit of the work of Dr. Hill, as a general history, is not 
here considered, because the publishers offer it to the public as a 
history of diplomacy, and a list of the topics in the history of diplo- 
macy which it fails to cover is not given, because the work is nothing 
but an aimless general history. 


GUY STANTON FORD. 
Urbana, III. 


Proceedings of the Atlantic City Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment, and the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National Municipal 
League. Clinton Rogers Woodruff (editor). Philadelphia: 
National Municipal League, 1906—pp. 502. 


Is municipal government in this country a failure? National pride 
and faith long barred this question. But the relentless probe of the 
investigator at last forced us to confess that our civic ideals were 
somewhat less than perfect. Following confession came the Ameri- 
can’s quick, instinctive desire for remedial effort. To help accom- 
plish the regeneration of city government has been the voluntary task 
of the National Municipal League for over a decade. Many dis- 
tinguished publicists are enrolled in its active membership, and its 
deliberations command wide attention and respect. 

The volume before us contains the “Proceedings of the Atlantic 
City Conference for Good Government, and the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the National Municipal League” held in April, 1906. 
An examination of its contents reveals the comprehensive scope and 
practical character of these proceedings. They include the study of 
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almost every important branch and phase of city government. And 
it should be noted that the larger proportion of these papers and 
discussions are not academic treatises merely, but the results of the 
experiences of those who have either held municipal offices, or else 
been active in the field of applied politics. 

Among the subjects discussed are: Municipal Accounting, Cor- 
rupt Practices and Electoral Reform; The Police Question; The 
Galveston Experiment; Municipal Ownership and Operation of 
Public Utilities; The National Civic Federation Investigation; The 
Referendum and the Initiative; Work among College Men; Women 
and Municipal Development; and special experiences of cities, like 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Portland (Maine), New Haven, Scranton, 
Detroit and others. 

The volume has been admirably edited by the secretary of the 
League, Clinton Rogers Woodruff. With its carefully prepared 
index, it forms a repository of information and comment valuable 
to every city functionary and student of municipal affairs. 

One question has continually recurred to us during the perusal 
of these proceedings: Why is so little space accorded to ways and 
means of stimulating in the average citizen a sense of the active 
responsibilities of citizenship? It cannot be disputed that this is 
of fundamental importance, for it is to the lapse of this civic sense 
that we can trace most of the serious political evils which confront 
us. To what else can be ascribed that most extraordinary anomaly in 
a free electorate, the gradual recrudescence of a long buried feudal 
system, culminating in a political baron or boss and threatening the 
conversion of the national shibboleth, ‘““We the People” into “We 
the Servants”? While striving to improve the machinery of govern- 
ment, we should not forget that human nature is weaker than the 
institutions it creates. Reform must work from within as well as 
from without. 

The first practical need of the day is for an active citizenship ; 
not until then will restoration of representative government follow. 
It is a most difficult problem to solve, but one thing is obvious; that 
the seeds of this revival should be sown in the embryo citizen in 
school and college. It is with deference we venture the suggestion 
that in the future deliberations of the League, more thought and 
attention be given to this inner regeneration of the spirit of the 
electorate, as well as to the constitution of its government. 

CHARLES S, DEFOREST. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Under the title “Four Aspects of Civic Duty” (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1906), Secretary William H. Taft has published the lectures 
which he delivered at Yale in 1906 on the Dodge Foundation. The 
titles of the four chapters suggest a bit of autobiography, for in 
viewing the duties of citizenship from the point of view of a grad- 
uate of a university, of a judge, of a colonial administrator, and of 
a member of the national administration, Secretary Taft gave his 
hearers valuable pieces of personal experience. The manner in 
which the character of the speaker, who has been so effective an 
actor in the various public offices to which he has been called, 
impresses itself upon the reader is not the least of the many valuable 
features which the lectures contain. 

A companion volume, not only in size but also in origin and in 
spirit, contains “Baccalaureate Addresses and other Talks on Kin- 
dred Themes” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907), by Arthur Twining 
Hadley, President of Yale University. Dr. Hadley is the first pres- 
ident of Yale University who has not been a clergyman. But the 
volume before us shows that he can preach, and ever since he has 
been at the head of Yale University he has made it his practice to 
addfess the graduating class at Commencement, as well as the uni- 
versity as a whole at the opening of each college year. These 
so-called talks have the outward form of sermons, and each takes a 
text from the Bible as its starting point. But a prominent element 
in them is the emphasis laid upon civic righteousness, which appears 
in such titles as “A Christian Democracy,” “Responsibility to Our- 
selves and to Others,” “The Development of Public Spirit,” etc. 

Among the many significant publications of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, it is with especial satisfaction that we welcome the 
“Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico,” of which the 
first part (A—M) is published, as Bulletin 30, this year. For the 
teacher or student of anthropology this handbook furnishes not 
only condensed information, but what amounts to a very full bibli- 
ography arranged in all conceivable combinations under headings 
to meet the convenience of the searcher. It is fair to say that in 
future, students of the American Indian must have this manual 
always at hand. The scope of the scholarship herein exhibited is 
of the widest, although, naturally enough, the work of the Bureau 
staff takes the most prominent place. The editor of the handbook is 
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Mr. F. W. Hodge, who writes a preface outlining the history of the 
inception and carrying out of the undertaking; the contributors to 
Part I, of whom he gives a list, are men and women of high reputa- 
tion in their fields. Illustrations are well selected; the various 
Indian tribes of sufficient importance have each a pictured repre- 
sentative and many illuminating drawings of weapons, horses, etc., 
are to be found. It may be mentioned also that the Eskimo are 
included in the manual. Powell’s map of the Indian stocks is 
appended to Volume I. The Bureau and the Editor are to be con- 
gratulated upon this publication, which is, in a certain sense, among 
many contributions to scholarship, the greatest which the Bureau 
has vet made. 

“The Voice of the Machines,” by Gerald Stanley Lee (The 
Mount Tom Press, Northampton, Mass.), is announced by the 
author to be the first in a series of three volumes, entitled— 
“The Voice of the Machines’; “Machines and Millionaires’; and 
“Machines and Crowds.” The writer observes that “there seems to 
be nothing that men can care for, whether in this world or the next, 
or that they can do or have, or hope to have, which is not bound 
up in our modern age with machinery.” Its influence upon society 
must, therefore, be a vital question. The whole series is intended 
to treat of the influence of machinery upon modern life conditions, 
upon democracy, and upon the humanities and the arts. 

“Marriage and Race Death,” by Morrison I. Swift (Morrison 
I. Swift Press, New York, 1906). Mr. Swift presents in a highly 
impassioned manner his proposed “Foundations of an Intelligent 
System of Marriage,’ which he ostensibly advocates as a panacea 
for the glaring evils of the modern marriage institution, of the 
social structure, and of the “toadyism of the American brain to 
Wealth.” Though he presents a vast array of convincing evidence 
against modern social and municipal depravity, yet we feel that 
Mr. Swift has overshot the mark in affirming, as he does, that 
“The family institution is one of the strongest existing fortresses of 
selfishness, cutting a most ridiculous figure as a noble and generous 
foundation stone.” The luridly sensational style of the author can 
be somewhat condoned by virtue of his bitter attack on much that is 
deplorable in American modern life. 

“The Key to the World’s Progress,” by Charles Stanton Devas 
(Longmans, 1906), is an attempt to solve the riddle of the uni- 
verse. Of the three coherent systems that have been championed 
from time immemorial to give a consistent theory of the world, 
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viz., pantheism, materialism, and theism, the latter is accepted as a 
postulate. The work is professedly explanatory rather than con- 
troversial. The influence of the Christian church upon the progress 
of civilization is examined, and the development of the former is 
traced in outline. This is done in the hope that some later writer 
shall “‘construct the church record as the World record, and so far 
as the dim vision of man can reach, make the outline of human 
history clear.” 
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